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From the Prohibitionist. 
THE WORM OF THE STILL. 


A POEM OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


I wave found what the learned seemed so puz- 
zled to tell— 

The true shape of the Devil, and where is his 
hell; 

Into serpents, of old, crept the author of ill, 

But Satan works now as a worm of the still. 


Of all his migrations, this last he likes best ;— 

How the arrogant reptile here raises his crest ? 

His head winding up from the tale of his plan, 

Till the worm stands erect o’er the prostrated 
man. 


Here, he joys to transform, by his magical spell, 
The sweet milk of the earth to an essence of 
hell, 
Fermented our food, and corrupted our grain, 
‘To femish the stomach, and madden the brain. 


By his water of life, what distraction and fear ; 

By the gloom of its light, what pale spectres ap- 
pear ! 

A demon keeps time on his fiddle finance, 

While his passions spring up in a horrible dance. 


Then prone on the earth, they adore in the dust, 

A man’s baser half, raised, in room of'his bust ; 

Such orgies the nights of the drunkard display, 

But how black with ennui, how benighted his 
day! 


With drams it begins, and with drams must it 
end; 

A dram jis his country, his mistress, his friend ; 

Till the ossified heart hates itself at the last, 

And the dram nerves his hand fora death-doing 
blast. 


Mark that monster, that mother, that shame, and 
that curse ; 

See the child hang dead drunk at the breast of 
its nurse! 

As it drops from her arm, mark her stupefied 
stare !— 

Then she wakes with a yell, and a shriek of des- 
pair. 

Drink, Erin! drink deep from this crystaline 


round, 
Till the tortures of self-recollection be drowned ; 
Till the hopes of thy heart be all stiffened to 


stone— 
Then sit down in the dirt like aqueen on her 
throne. 
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No frenzy for freedom to flash o’er the brain; 

Thou shalt dance to the musical clank of the 
chain ; 

A crown of cheap straw shall seem rich to thine 
eye, 

And peace and good order shall reign in the 
sty! 


Nor boast that no track of the viper is seen, 

To stain thy pure surface of emerald green ; 

For the serpent will never want poison to kill, 

While the fat of your fields feeds the worm of 
the still! 





From The Economist, 9 Dec. 
NICHOLAS AND HIS APOLOGISTS. 


We must say that the Peace Propagandists 
have done themselves little credit this year frony 
first to last. They have been weak, they have 
been unjust, they have been sycophantic. From 
the mission to St. Petersburg down to the letter 
of Mr. Joseph Sturge, the immorality of the mor- 
alizers stands out in sunbeams. From January 
to December, in } lace of sympathizing with the 
oppressed, they have embraced the cause of the 
oppressor ; in place of pleading for right and jus- 
tice, they have extenuated and excused crime ; in 

lace of denouncing the guilty Autocrat, they 

ave fallen foul of those who would have check- 
ed his violence and rescued his victim. To the 
haughty Czar seated on his throne and receiving 
them with a bewildering condescension, they 
spoke “ with bated breath and whispering hum- 
bleness ;” they addressed him as an injured man 
whom they entreated rather to bear wrong and 
tolerate resistance than endeavor to right himself 
by the strong arm, when, if they had had the 
spirit of George Fox, or the proper feelings of 
Englishmen, they would have sought to awaken 
and alarm his conscience. hy language such ae 
Nathan held to David, or Knox addressed to 
Mary Queen of Scots ;—on: their countrymen, 
striving to make head against his high-handed 
and unprovoked aggressions, they heaped every 
species of malignant misrepresentation and every 
epithet of unrelenting condemnation. We have 
not been accustomed to consider Mr. Bright as 
too much given to fawning; but his language 
with regard to the great Czar reads painfully like 
that despicable thing ; and we cannot doubt that 
ere now Nicholas, who knows how to distinguish 
and reward his friends, has not only translated 
the letter of the patriotic Member for Manches- 
ter, but has graced him with the decoration of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. . If he has not, he is a 
monster of ingratitude, and does not deserve the 
allegiance of the Apostles of Peace. For if any 
characteristic of that too celebrated document 
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was revolting to Englishmen, and ought to have 
been gratifying to the Czar, it was the marked 
difference of the tone and language employed in 
dealing with the aggressor and his victims. Of 
the guilt of the former—where it was impossible 
even for Mr. Bright to deny that he Aad sinned 
—he spoke in the gentlest terms, as of the fail- 
ings of a favorite son ;—“ he could not indeed 
approve” of the invasion of the Principalities— 
it was a sort of venial indiscretion—an act of 
a impetuosity,—not perhaps defensible, 

ut natural and excusable enough. But when 
he turned to his own countrymen and their 
allies, who merely sought to stay the course of 
this reckless violence and insatiable ambition, he 
could scarcely find words harsh enough to do 
justice to his sense of their brutal and blood- 
thirsty dispositions. The impatient heir-pre- 
sumptive to the coveted dominions, who could 
not wait till the breath was out of “the sick 
man’s” body, but must needs pluck the pillow 
from his fainting head and poison his last cup of 
gruel, is ‘treated with respectful tenderness—a 
tear is dropped upon his “error,” and it is for- 
gotten and blotted out for ever. But we have 
committed the sin for which there is no forgive- 
ness. We have “ resisted evil.” And, worse than 
all, while our soldiers are savages, slaughtering 
those who never did them harm, the Russian 
troops, who murder our wounded as they lie 
helpless on the ground, who entreat our men for 
a draught of water to assuage their sufferings, 
and then basely shoot in the back the benefactors 
who have just relieved them, do it out of mere 
unconquerable nervousness—“ in their frenzy or 
their terror ”—and are to be pitied for their half- 
involuntary act! And lastly, we have Mr. Joseph 
Sturge affirming that the war is the cause of the 
high price of wheat, and that the frightful car- 
nage of our troops in the Crimea is the chastise- 
ment of God upon our warlike crimes. 

And these men call themselves moralists, and 
dare to denounce upon us the vengeance of 
Heaven, because we have endeavored to stand 
between the conception and consummation of an 
enormous wrong,—because we have acted in the 
spirit of the Golden Rule,—because we have be- 
lieved the maxim that 


He who allows oppression shares the crime. 


How is it that these self-constituted censors, like 
most of their tribe 


Dant veniam corvis, vexant censura Columbas ? 


How is it that they—preachers and professors of 
the moral law—should so utterly have forgotten 
who first broke that law? Granting that war is a 
horrible evil and a heinous sin—a thing to be 
avoided—a thing to be denounced,—where does 
the guilt lie—against whom ought the thunders 
of the honest prophet to be hurled? Against the 
man who struck the blow, or against the man 
who simply warded it off? Who creates a war ? 
He who inflicts a wrong, or he who merely refuses 
to submit to it? No doubt war rouses bad pas- 
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sions. spills innocent blood, curtails the produc- 
tion and supply of food: no doubt there can be 
no war where there is no resistance: ought we, 
therefore, to let every robber, every conqueror, 
every pirate have his way? Why is it that Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Sturge persist in writing, as if 
we, and not Nicholas, had caused the war? 
Why do they so carefully keep out of sight the 
fact that if we are wrong in incurring bloodshed 
by defending Turkey, the Czar must be tenfold 
more wrong in a provoked bloodshed by 
attacking Turkey ? hy do they deal in those 
false weights and varying measures? Why do 
they reserve all their mercy for the criminal, and 
lavish all their indignation on the sufferer? 
Whence comes that strange perversion of sense 
and sympathy which has made the Apostles of 
Peace the tools and sycophants of the Great Dis- 
turber of the peace of Europe? What do they 
design by language which, if it means anything 
at all, means that we ought to have allowed the 
Emperor of Russia to have his way and to do 
his will, whatever that will and way may have 
been ? 

Do they know what sort of a man their pet 
lamb Ber A is? Do they know that this war is 
his own special doing, and is nearly as much 
blamed in Russia as by quupiven—taet among 
all classes, except the old Muscovite or To’ 
party, his ambition is hated and denounced with 
“curses not loud but deep?” Nesselrode, Wo- 
ronzow, Orloff, all the party of enlightenment 
and civilization, see his course with regret and 
shame. This was what Metternich meant when 
he told Lord Carlisle that the war would be de- 
cided not at St. Petersburg but at Moscow. 
The truth is that Alexander labored to inoculate 
Russia with European ideas and European culti- 
vation : Nicholas has reversed all this, and ever 
since his accession has thrown himself into the 
arms of the oriental, legitimist, backward party 
in the State; and has wasted in Circassian wars 
and external aggressions the years and the funds 
which his predecessor would have employed in 
canals and railroads. The conscripts who fight 
his battles are not as ours, volunteer defenders of 
their country : ee are -torn from their homes, 
and carried, chained two and two like a gang of negro 
slaves, to the depot of the regiment whose ranks 
they are to fill up ;—they are sent to shed their 
lives in an unholy and distasteful cause; they 
never see their families again for twenty years, 
even if they survive ;—every drop of their blood 
or of our blood or of Turkish blood shed on the 
Danube or in the Crimea, Nicholas has upon his 
head beyond dispute and without denial ; we have it 
on our consciences merely in as far as we refused 
the consummation of a gigantic iniquity which 
cowards and calculators would have induced us 
to connive at ;—yet this is the man in whose be- 
half Mr. Bright and Mr. Sturge are not ashamed 
to soil their fame and their pen. In the name 
of morality and compassion they declaim against 
the war: in the name of a higher morality and a 
truer mercy we denounce that false statesmanship 
and that hollow Christianity which would gloss 
over the atrocities of the mighty, and calumniate 
the efforts of the injured. 
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CARDINAL 
From the Westminster Review. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By John Galt. 
Third Edition, with additional Illustrations 
from Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, and other 
sources. London: David Bogue. 1846. 


Ir it be a misfortune to be overpraised, 
neither the men nor the women who played 
prominent parts in English history during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, will have 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
their reputations have been dealt with by 
their countrymen. To have accomplished 
anything remarkable, throughout this period, 
appears to be a ground rather for suspicion 
than for admiration ; and a certain uniformity 
of failure, like that which marks the career 
of Mary Queen of Scotts, alone commands a 
— interest. It is not enough to have 

ied tragically ; the wise and the unwise came 
too often to a common end at the stake or on 
the scaffold: we have but to run over in our 
own minds the most conspicuous names of 
those centuries, and to consider the position 
which they occupy in the popular estimation, 
to be at once aware, that only those among 
them who have effected nothing, who have 
been sufferers merely, are regarded with tend- 
erness; the actors ars held to have been suf- 
ficiently rewarded with success, and at our 
hands deserve only to be restored to their 
proper place by a judicious scrutiny of their 
faults. We are not lenient to Henry the 
Eighth, or to Mary Tudor, or to Elizabeth. 
Oliver Cromwell's reputation has the taint 
still of the Tyburn gies upon it. Wolsey, 
Thomas Cromwell, Gardiner, the Seymours, 
the Dudleys, the Cecils, Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, or Francis Bacon—these names once 
illustrious, are now tarnished over with every 
most unworthy imputation ; and Sir Thomas 
More is, perhaps, the only really remarkable 
man who still remains a favorite with us; 
rather, probably, because he was the greatest 
of the victims of a falling side, than because 
we essentially value either his character or his 
actions. 

This unprosperous condition of — opin- 
ion, however, is not maintained without partial 
remonstrance: people who have cared to ex- 
amine the authentic accounts of the times, 
having perceived very clearly on how slight a 
foundation the popular judgments of them are 
based, and raising their voices, with more 
effect or less, in behalf of this person or that, 
as their ang or their sympathies lead. 
Sharon Turner finds virtue in _~. VUL ; 
Oliver Cromwell is a hero to Carlyle; and 
Miss Strickland pleads well and wisely for 
Mary Tudor. There are still persons who, in 





spite of Mr. Macaulay, believe that something 
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may be said for Cranmer ; and Gardiner and 
Bonner, Dr. Maitland tells us, were no such 
bad fellows after all. So, too, a fresh edition 
of Galt’s “ Life of Wolsey,” is a witness that 
there are readers who can tolerate an approv- 
ing word, even of the great Cardinal; a wit- 
ness, indeed, more than usually credible, since, 
of all honest books of history, this of Mr. 
Galt’s is the most difficult to read; and only 
the obvious integrity of the writer, and a very 
strong interest in the subject, enables us, 
though the volume is a short one, to labor to 
the end of it. It is satisfactory, indeed, that 
this book continttes to be read; but Wolsey 
has certainly not been fortunate in his cham- 
pion ; and in the various histories of England 
which swarm out, year after year, there are 
no traces of any change of opinion produced 
by it. He remains where fortune flung him, 
to point a moral of fallen ambition ; in fact, as 
Shakspeare left him. a vulgar, unlovel 
figure, arrogant in prosperity, and mean in his 
ruin—a person in whose elevation no one 
takes pleasure, and whom no one pities in his 
disgrace ; and such, notwithstanding Mr. Galt’s 
well-meant effort, he is likely to remain for- 
ever. The impression of such a portrait, 
drawn by such a hand, whether it be or be 
not a representation of the man as he really 
lived and was, will not again be effaced from 
the imagination of mankind; and wherever 
English history is read, the name of Wolsey 
will still continue shadowed over with pride, 
injustice, falsehood, and profligacy; with a 
character from end to end essentially odious, 
which not all the pathos of his fall, nor the 
tender “ Chronicling” of Griffith can induce 
one to forgive, or even to pity. 

And yet it is singular, that not any one of 
the accusations most offensive in Shakspeare’s 
description will bear examination. Some are 
unquestionably false: and the evidence of the 
rest is so slight, that it would not cloud the 
reputation of a living man. Shakspeare fol- 
lowed Hall and Cavendish (as, indeed, he 
might fairly have thought himself safe in fol- 
lowing them) without hesitation: yet it is 

uite certain, from recent discoveries, however 
the fact be explained, that not Hall only, but 
Cavendish also, whenever he is speaking of 
anything which lay beyond his own personal 
observation, is, in many instances, glaringly 
wrong and unjust. Authentic records have 
come to light, of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
trial; and no one who carefully reads them, 
if he is in the least acquainted with the tem- 
per of the times, can doubt either the reality 
of his treason, or the necessity of his punish- 
ment. He was tried by his peers, fairly and 
honorably ; his guilt, not a thing of the mo- 
ment, but carefully premeditated for years, 
was proved beyond possibility of question: 
and, under the existing circumstances of the 
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country, no honest minister could have ad- 
vised the remission of the penalty. Still 


more without ground is the accusation brought | P® 


— Wolsey, about the “ benevolences,” 
which he is represented as having originated 
without consulting the king; which Henry is 
made so grandly to remit, and Wolsey basely 
to claim credit for the remission. The money 
was required to carry out the war in France, 
at the moment at which it was crippled by 
the defeat and imprisonment of Francis L ; 
and the war itself’ was one which Wolsey re- 
garded as disastrous alike to England, to Eu- 
rope, and to Christendom; a war against which 
his influence had always been strained to its 
utmost. The Commons mutinied—but not 
against him; and he used the opportunity to 
prevail on Henry to give way. tt is true, that 
when it was the fashion to lay the odium of 
every unpopular measure upon him, those who 
were really responsible for it endeavored to 
escape their fault, and make him answer for 
it; but Henry’s own words are sufficient to 
bear him clear, who expressly told Anne 
Boleyn, when she spoke of it to in, that “ he 
knew more of that matter than she, and the 
Cardinal was not to blame.”* 

In the story of the French princess, whom 
Shakspeare makes Wolsey intend for Henry, 
after the divorce had been completed, he fol- 
But 


lows Hall, who relates it elaborately. 
Cavendish furnishes so complete a refutation 
of Hall, that we are surprised to find Shak- 
speare repeating him. Cavendish was with 
Wolsey, in France, at the time when the ne- 


gotiation was supposed to be going forward ; 
and as the story did at that time actually origi- 
nate, it is worth while to extract what he says 
about it. 


In this time of my lord's being in France, over 
and beside his noble entertainment with the king 
and his nobles, he sustained divers displeasure 
of the French slaves (sic) that devised a certain 
book which was set forth in articles upon the 
cause of my lord being there, which should be, as 

surmised, that my lord was come thither to 
conclude two marriages —the one between the 
king our sovereign lord and Madame Renée, of 
whom I spake heretofore [the divorce of Queen 
Catherine had not at this time been mooted in 
England, but the legitimacy of the Princess Ma 
had been publicly called in question in the Frenc 
Chambers; the suggestion of a second marri 
for the king was therefore an additional inso- 
lence], the other between my Lady Mary and the 
Duke of Orleans, with divers other conclusions 
and agreements touching the same. Of this book 
many were imprinted and conveyed into England 
unknown to my lord, he being then in France, to 
the great slander of the realm of England and of 


* The servants who were waiting at supper in 
the King’s room, heard him say so, and informed 
Cavendish of it. 
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my lord cardinal. But whether they were de- 
vised of policy to pacify the mutterings of the 
ople, which had divers communications and 
imaginations of my lord being there, or whether 
they were devised of some malicious person as 
the disposition of the common people are accus- 
tomed to do, whatever the occasion or causé was, 
this I am well assured of, that, after my lord was 
thereof advertised, and had perused one of the 
said books, he was not a little offended, and as- 
sembled all the privy council of France together, 
to whom he spake his mind thus : — that it was 
not only a suspicion in them, but also a great re- 
buke and defamation of the king’s honor to see 
and know any such seditious untruths openly di- 
valged and set forth by any malicious and subtle 
traitor of this realm ; saying, furthermore, that 
if the like had been attempted within the realm 
of England, he doubted not but to see it pun- 
ished according to the traitorous demeanor and 
deserts of the author thereof. * 


In the presence of evidence such as this, it 
is scarcely possible to maintain the story an 
longer. And it is not so unimportant as it 
may seem to ascertain whether there be truth 
in it or not; since it is commonly represented 
as an essential feature in Wolsey’s scheme of 
policy. He encouraged, we are told, the di- 
vorce of Queen Catherine, because he de- 
sired to revenge himself on the Emperor Charles 
for a personal affront ; and in marrying Henry 
to the Princess Renée, he would bind him ina 
close connection with Charles’s most danger- 
ous enemy. 

Of his actual conduct in the matter of the 
divorce, we shall speak at length presently. 
In the meantime, to proceed with Shakspeare’s 
charges : there is another matter in which a 
most unfavorable impression is left against him, 
on which it is desirable to say something. He 
is said to have shared deeply in the prevailing 
vice of the celibate ecclesiastics, and to have 
been a person of profligate habits. Shakspeare 
accuses him through the mouth of Queen 
Catherine ; and from the manner in which the 
accusation is brought out, forming part of a 
judicial estimate of Wolsey’s character, it is 
clear that Shakspeare himself believed it to 
be just, and desired his readers to believe it. 

dn reviewing the evidence, however, and 
we believe that we possess all which Shak- 
speare had before him, and much which he 
had not, it does not warrant any such conclu- 
sion. A charge of the kind is included in the 
articles of impeachment against Wolsey, which 
were drawn up by the Lords, and to which 
Hall most strangely represents him as having 
pleaded guilty ; but these articles, when sent 
down to the Commons, were dismissed as un- 
worthy of notice ; while, at the same time, a 
fact comes out, which explains the manner in 
which the impression may have arisen about 


* Cavendish. Singer’s edition, p. 181. 
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him, among persons ready to judge him hard- 


ee yet have arisen unfairly. It is certain, | 


t Wolsey had two children, and that both 
they and their mother were supported by him 
up to the last year of his life. There is no 
evidence to show when they were born; and 
as he was twenty-five years old, at least, be- 
fore he was in priest’s orders, it is quite pos- 
sible that he broke no vows in his relation 
with their mother. But if he did—if, in the 
days of his early manhood, those iron vows 
failed to crush in him the instincts and crav- 
ings of humanity, and he fell before the temp- 
tation—let it pass for what it is worth. It was 
a sin, perhaps a great one; yet not an infinite 
sin, nor one, we hope, for which there is no 
pardon. Doubtless, it furnished occasion for 
scandal. The single act admitted easily of 
being represented as a habit; and the main- 
tenance of the mother might have born a hard 
complexion ; yet the connection, in itself, may, 
for ail we know, have been of the briefest 
duration; and while those who bore Wolsey 
ill-will may have believed that he was keeping 
a mistress, he may have been but fulfilling the 
honest duty of an honestly penitent man. We 
are aware that this is only hypothesis; and 
that, on the other side, there are the positive 
assertions of the articles of impeachment, and 
certain angry words which Hall ascribes to 
Catherine ; but there is no subject in which 

ter caution is required in forming an opin- 
ton, because there is none in which persons 
are more ready to generalize a habit out of an 
act. And if we are to believe the fact of the 
habit, it implies an amount of hypocrisy and 
insincerity in Wolsey, which it is difficdlt to 
believe could have existed in any man who 
Was occupying so conspicuous a position. No 
common hypocrite, indeed, he was, if, being 
himself consistently profligate, he was so loud 
against the similar sins of the clergy, and so 
eager to reform them ; yet it is surely possible 
that a man may have known what sin was by 
his own experience, and may yet have hated 
it without hypocrisy,— may honestly have 
labored to save others from falling into it. If 
it be not so, God heip us all! Let us summon 
up our own lives before us, and call others 
hypocrites, if we dare. Once for all, the one 
fact which we know about the matter is, that 
he was the father of two children, who were 
born at some period long preceding his dis- 
grace, and, perhaps, his ordination; the re- 
mainder being only inference—while, to set 
against it, we have positive evidence that, in 
the midst of all his splendor, he was apparently 
an earnest and devout man—a man in whom, 
whatever of life was yet remaiving in the 
perishing faith of Catholicism, was present in 
more than ordinary measure, and to whom 
God and duty were very meaning and living 
words. 





So it stands with these particular charges; 
and if we consent to let them drop, it must be 
acknowledged that the shadows in Shakspeare 
lose not a fittle of their depth of hue. Nor, if 
the discovery, in these instances, of so much 
rhetorical exaggeration, leads us to look more 
closely into the narratives of Shakspeare’s 
authorities, and to test them, as we are well 
able to do, by the State Papers which have 
since his time been brought to light, will they in 
any degree regain our confidence. Hall, in- 
deed, except when his personal dislike of 
Wolsey gets the better of him (and then he 
can be incredibly wrong), is generally accurate. 
Taken as a whole, we should be clined to 
rate Hall’s Chronicle among the very best 
historical works in the language. But Caven- 
dish, with whom, in the subject before us, we 
are now most concerned, is not to be trusted 
at all beyond the range of his own actual ob- 
servation ; and with the exception, perhaps, of 
Sir James Melville, has introduced more ela- 
borate falsehoods into English history, than 
any other single writer. He was one of those 
men who, unhappily, are ready with an opinion 
upon every thing, whether they have or have 
not a right to have formed one, and guessing 
with the utmost facility, almost always guess 
wrong. Brought up as a page in Wolsey’s 
household, he knew as much, perhaps, of the 
affairs of State which were passing through 
Wolsey’s hands, as young gentlemen in similar 
situations might be supposed to know; that is, 
such views and such stories as were current at 
the pages’ dinner-table. These, at a distance 
of twenty-five years from his master’s death, 
he composed into a book, at a time when it 
was creditable to him to have dared to speak 
well of Wolsey at all; but when the many 
years which had intervened of clamor and 
prejudice had impaired his real knowledge, 
and had even injured partially his good feel- 
ing. Thus his book 1s full of inconsistency ; 
and, at the first perusal, it 1s hard to know 
with what feelings he really regarded Wolsey. 
At one time, he speaks of him with tender 
affection; at another, he imputes actions to 
him which would justly have forfeited all af- 
fection. Now, he gives him credit for devout 
and genuine piety; now, he insinuates that 
he wore but the hypocritical show of piety, 
writing in fact with one eye on the truth 
which he knew, with the other on Queen 
Mary, whom it was dangerous to offend. 

Hence a large clearance will have to be 
made cut of our history books, of many fa- 
vorite stories for which Cavendish has made 
himself responsible. We have been told 
much about Henry’s carelessness in matters 
of business during the first years of his reign ; 
and that it was encouraged by an artifice of 
Wolsey’s. “ As tae ancient councillors,” says 
Cavendish, “ advised the king to leave his 
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pleasure and to attend to the affairs of the 
realm, so busily did the Almoner persuade 
him to the contrary.” And now we have the 
clearest proof from letters of Henry’s own 
and from authentic correspondence of the 
members of his council, that at no time after 
his accession, not even when he was a mere 
boy, was the king less than his own first min- 
ister. His very coronation oath was interlined 
with his own hand, and in the words which he 
erased, and in the words which he substituted, 
it is easy to read the spirit of the same Henry 
who broke the papal power. Again, Cavendish 
tells us that Wolsey ill-treated Archbishop 
Warham, and that in order to secure his own 
elevation to the chancellorship he contrived to 
have Warham dismissed from it—while we 
find in the contemporary correspondence that 
Warham, so far from being dismissed, with 
difficulty obtained permission to resign; and 
Sir Thomas More, when afterwards imitating 
his example, expressly wrote to him in praise 
and admiration of so great magnanimity. 
Possessing such uncommon facilities for going 
wrong, it is not to be wondered at that Ca- 
vendish should also miss his way among the 
complications of the Anne Boleyn story. Yet 
here he goes even beyond our expectations, 
and he represents himself as having been per- 
sonally cognizant of facts which cannot pos- 
sibly have taken place, at least in the manner 
in which he relates them. He declares that 
Anne Boleyn was contracted * to Lord Percy, 
one of the young noblemen then residing 
under Wolsey’s care ; that Wolsey separated 
them by the king’s order, and that Anne 
Boleyn never forgave him for the loss of her 
lover. He introduces conversations between 
Wolsey and Lord Percy, in which the latter 
acknowledges and defends his engagement, 
declaring that he had entered into it * before 
many witnesses.” He brings the Earl of 
Northumberland to London on this express 
occasion, and introduces a long harangue 
which the earl is supposed to have addressed 
to his son in the presence of the assembled 
members of Wolsey’s household ; he declares 
that he forced Lord Percy’s obedience under 
a threat of disinheritance, and married him in 
haste toa daughter of Lord Shrewsbury in 
order to prevent future difficulties. Now it is 
— that something may have passed 
etween Lord Percy and Anne Boleyn; but 
aw | could not have defended an engagement 
which could not have existed, and Lord 
Northumberland, if he really interfered, could 
not have said what Cavendish gives as his 
words, and for a very simple reason. We 
have evidence ina letter to ‘the Earl of 
Shrewsbury (Lodge’s Illustrations, vol. i. p. 20) 
that Lord Percy was contracted to Lady Mary 


* Cavendish, p. 120—129. 
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Talbot, the lady whom he actually married, 
before he ever saw Anne Boleyn, and that, 
therefore, no second contract with the latter 
could have been entered into by him; while 
it is again impossible that, supposing him to 
have attempted it, his father, in his aes 
address to him, should have made no allusion 
to the previous engagement which was imme- 
diately afterwards fulfilled. But we have 
stronger proofs than this of Cavendish’s mis- 
take. Something, indeed, must have passed ; 
for at the time when Queen Anne’s prematri- 
monial proceedings were undergoing investi- 
gation, Lord Percy was examined upon oath 
before the Privy Council; but if he had so 
openly acknowledged his engagement with 
her to Wolsey, he would scarcely have ven- 
tured to swear as he did on that occasion, or 
to have written such a letter as the following 
to Cromwell :— 


“T perceive,” the letter runs, “ that thére is a 
supposed precontract between the queen and me, 
whereupon I was not only heretofore examined 
upon mine oath before the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, but also received the blessed 
sacrament upon the same before the Duke of 
Norfolk and others the king’s council learned in 
the spiritual law, assuring you, Mr. Secretary, by 
the said oath and blessed body which afore I 
received, and hereafter intend to receive, that the 
same may be to my damnation, if ever there were 
any contract or promise of marriage between her 
and me.” 


remote from the truth is the ac- 


Equally 
count which the same writer gives us of the 
Duke of Bourbon’s cam igns in Italy, of the 

P the 


battle of Pavia, and o' double policy 
which he ascribes to Wolsey ; for, if he is right 
in his account of the policy itself, he is so 
hopelessly wrong in the facts with which he 
interweaves it, as to oblige us to distrust him 
wholly. What opportunity, indeed, is he 
likely to have had of knowing more about the 
matter than any other Englishman. He could 
but know the floating rumors of the palace, 
and if we may interpret the past by our pre- 
sent experience, the amount of truth in such 
rumors is generally rather below zero than 
above it—a plain negative quantity of entire 
falsehood. 

But the saddest of all Cavendish’s errors is 
in the version which Shakspeare has copied 
so literally of the great scene before the le- 

ates, between Queen Catherine and Henry 
in the Hall of the Black Friars. It is the 
saddest not because it is the most incorrect, 
but because, under Shakspeare’s treatment, 
the beautiful story has woven itself into the 
very heart of our national traditions; and to 
question the truth of it is almost to bring his- 
tory itself into discredit. Cavendish, as we 
said, wrote at the time of the reaction under 
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ueen Mary: he was possessed strongly with 
os Catholic deuaniiia the Teheeaten, 
and of all which had arisen out of it; and 
Queen Catherine’s treatment—so justly felt 
to be the central injury of the Catholics, as if 
her real figure was not sad enough or her 
story ——- enough in its grand simplicity— 
shaped itself out in his recollection into an 
ideal and dramatized form, beautiful indeed 
exceedingly, but which is not a real picture 
of the wrongs of Catherine of Arragon. It 
was Burnet* who first discovered that the fine 
speeches attributed both to the king and to 
her could never have been delivered. He 
found the original register of the proceedings 
of the court, from which it appears, with the 
utmost clearness, that the king and queen 
were not present together before the legates 
at all. His statement has, since that time, 
been called eagerly in question; and no 
wonder when such a treasure is being wrested 
away from us. Nevertheless, if we compare 
the story found by Burnet in the register, 
with “Hall's Chronicle” which in all this 
matter is most careful and accurate, and also 
with the letters of the Bishop of Bayonne, 
which furnish almost a second register of the 
proceedings from day to day, no doubt can 
remain that Burnet is right. 

The legate campeggio arrived in England 
in October, 1528. In the same month the 
Bishop of Bayonne writes that he and Wolsey 
had then held their first interview with the 
queen ; and that the queen had spoken vio- 
lently of Wolsey. Of this interview we have 
a full account from Hall, who adds that it was 
at the palace of the Bridewell, and was strict- 
ly private ; giving also the words which the 
queen was said to have used, and which the 
bishop describes only in general terms. 

No progress was made in the trial of the 
cause throughout the winter, through default 
of instructions from the pope. In January 
1528-9, it was feared that he would recall the 
commission, and it was openly stated in Lon- 
don, that the emperor had said, that if Henry 
dared to proceed, “he would hurl him from 
his throne by the hands of his own subjects.” 
In the spring, the French government laid a 
pressure on the pope, and the commission was 
allowed to be opened, but from the first, it 
appears, there was a private understanding 
between the legates and the court of Rome, 
that no sentence was to be delivered. The 
proceedings, such as they were, commenced 
at the Hall of the Black Friars, on the 31st 
of May, 1529. The king and queen were 
summoned ; and then ought to have been the 
famous scene and the speech at the king’s feet. 
Unhappily, both the register and Hall are 
agreed that the king appeared by proctor, 


* Burnet. Nares’ ed. vol. iii. p. 64. 





and the queen only in person. Of what pass- 
ed the register only says, that she appealed to 
Rome. Hall is more explicit, but in substance 
says the same thing. 


The queen, being accompanied with four bish- 
ops, and others of her council, and a great com- 
pany of ladies and gentlewomen following her, 
came personally before the legates, and after her 
obeisance, sadly, and with great gravity, done, 
she appealed from them as judges not competent 
for that cause to the court of Rome, and after 
that done, she departed again, 


And this, in sorrow be it confessed, was all 
that passed, and the beautiful ideal falsehood, 
for all persons who care to know the hard 
truths of life, must pass again under the ivory 
gate through which it entered among us, and 
take its place with the spirits of those never 
realized visions, which ought to have been 
true and were not. The queen behaved 
like herself, like a noble lady sadly resentful 
of the measure which was dealt out to her, 
but buoyed up with her high Castilian heart 
to endurance and defiance. She never knelt 
at the king’s feet, that history knows of, and 
she made no fine speeches to him. The words 
which Cavendish, and Shakspeare after him, 
assign to her, are composed out of what she 
said in private to the legates in the preceding 
October; and those which they assign to the 
king were uttered by him in her high praise 
in the court on a later occasion. 

So much for the authority of Cavendish’s 
“Life.” If it be our object to prove that fair 
— has not been done to Wolsey, we may 

thought to have acted unwisely in question- 
ing the evidence of the one English writer 
who has shown anything like tenderness for 
his memory. It is this evident tenderness, 
however, which lies at the bottom of so many 
of our mistakes, bespeaking as it does, so 
general a credence to his narrative. Through- 
out his book there is an apparent struggle be- 
tween kindly feeling wall moral disapproba- 
tion, and the censures gain double weight 
from the seeming unwillingness with which 
they are uttered. But moreover, we cannot 
help feeling, on a careful perusal of what 
Cavendish says, that the picture, as drawn by 
him, is not a picture of one man, but of two 
men wholly different, the characteristics of 
whom cannot possibly have co-existed in any 
single person, and thus it becomes essential to 
determine what amount of accurate knowl- 
edge of the matter he is really likely to have 

ssessed. Wherever he is telling anything 
in which he himself was personally concern- 
ed; in his account of all his own interviews 
with Wolsey, and of almost everything which 
he describes himself as having witnessed, he 
draws the likeness of an exceedingly noble 
person, as little resembling the Wolsey of or- 
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dinary history as the Socrates of Plato resem- 
bles the Socrates of Aristophanes. Wherever, 
on the other hand, he is writing from hearsay, 
we have the old figure of Hall and Polydore 
Virgil and Foxe, a figure so unlike the other 
that both cannot be true, and we must make 
our choice between them. On the one side 
lies the mass of the authorities ; on the other, 
the experience of a personal friend; and the 
pe eam pt is, that as long as Cavendish 
was kept in check by actual knowledge, he 
drew his master’s features faithfully ; aud that 
as soon as he passed beyond his own recollev- 
tions, he wrote only what other people told 
him, in the tone in which they told it, yield- 
ing to the stream of popular opinion which 
set against Wolsey immediately after his death 
almost without an eddy. 

Yet notwithstanding infirm places in the 
evidence, it might remain easily true that 
Wolsey was in general what he is supposed 
to have been. General impressions are fre- 
quently right, though no satisfactory account 
can be given of the facts out of which they 
originate. They me care as a collective 
effect of a great number of little things, each 


in itself perhaps trifling, perhaps of a kind 
not admitting of being adequately expressed 
in words, and yet together perfectly convinc- 
ing. Often within our own experience, we 
form judgments on people’s characters from 


looks, from gestures, from habitual expres- 
sions, from slight characteristic anecdotes— 
and a judgment so formed may be thoroughly 
correct ; although, if we try to justify it toa 
stranger who knows nothing of these things, 
we find it very difficult to do so, and in the 
effort, we detect ourselves exaggerating sep- 
arate points and laying stress on them which 
they will not bear, merely from the desire to 
give a sufficient reason for a conclusion which 
we know in itself to be right. Thus, anything 
like a common consent of a man’s contempo- 
raries in one opinion about him, although the 
grounds of that opinion escape investigation, 
or break down when examined into, remains 
an evidence for or against him in most cases, 
wholly overwhelming; and even when such 
unanimity exists, as in Wolsey’s case, not in 
his own generation, but in the generation 
next succeeding him, it is presumptive proof 
so grave, that if there were no contemporary 
evidence of another kind, we should admit it 
at once as conclusive. Such evidence, how- 
ever, there is, evidence both external and in- 
ternal not easy to set aside, making clean 
inst the popular view; and we believe it 
will be found considerably more easy to ex- 
lain why the generation which came after 
Fin thought of him as they did, than to ex- 
plain away the contradictions in which we 
are involved, if we suppose them to have 
thought correctly. 
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If many persons hated Wolsey, there were 
some at least who loved him, who loved him 
in his greatness and did not forsake him in his 
fall. The common people loved him. The 
king loved him. Part, at least, of the council 
loved him. No fallen minister ever found 
loyalty more constant in the followers who 
had gathered round him in his splendor; and 
human beings are not so constructed as to 
love deeply what is utterly without claim for 
being loved. 

And again, if that vulgar figure in our 
history books was the real Wolsey, it is a 
slighter reproach to the man whom it repre- 
sents, than to the age which raised a person 
of such a character out of nothing, to the most 
powerful position ever ovcupied by an English 
statesman. Let it not be thought a slight 
thing, a thing in the least easy of explanation, 
that a person of humble origin actuated only 
by a mean ambition for power and grandeur, 
coarse in manner, and profligate in life, vain, 
impudent and overbearmg, should have risen 
as Wolsey rose, unassisted by any influence 
except what lay in himself and in his own ca- 
pacities, to be the equal of kings, and for fit 
teen years the arbiter of Europe. If this be 
true, it is a fact by itself in history. No 
hypothesis of his “abilities” will help us 
through the difficulty ; for ability large enough 
to neutralize so much baseness is not found— 
let us say so at once and decisively, is not 
yractically found to co-exist with it. Wicked, 
indeed, men of high abilities have been and 
are; but they are great in their wickedness, 
and they do not fall. before vulgar and little 
temptations. Even ambition, “the last in- 
firmity of noble minds,” is the infirmity of a 
very second-rate order of nobility, and is but 
a poor account of the career of any remark- 
able man. Men of real intellect do not set 
out into life with a fixed idea of conquering 
greatness for themselves. It is greatness 
rather which finds them, taking often no little 
pains to seek them out. Every man, as he 

ses into manhood, has work thrust upon 
nim as he is able to do it; and the able man 
finds himself, as a matter of course, dragged 
up, he knows not how, from thing to thing, 
from step to step, employment after employ- 
ment forcing itself into the hands best compe- 
tent to deal with it; till at last he is on the 
summit of the ladder, and the world moralizes 
on his ambition. Ambition! The highest 
step of that ladder in Wolsey’s time, was By 
an indifferent place to be ambitious for— 
There was alle but one step more from it 
to the flooring of the scaffold. The Anne 
Boleyns may be ambitious, but not the Wok 
seys. 

if however, he was not the person which 
he is said to have been, what was he then? 
and how came the world so singularly to agree 
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in their judgment upon him? ‘The first of 
_ these questious is difficult to answer; the sec- 
ond is, we believe, answered easily, in the 
uliar character of the thirty years which 
succeeded his fall, and in the course of which 
his reputation settled into its present form.— 
The administration of Wolsey immediately 
preceded the convulsions of the Reformation ; 
and as no one knew better than he the nature 
of what was impending, or the causes which 
were hurrying it forward, he pursued a polic 
with respect to it which offended equally om 
of the rival factions. This policy, from causes 
over which he had no control, failed, and 
came to nothing; the Reformation was left to 
be carried through by a violent collision; and 
the Protestant and Catholic fanatics, between 
whom, for a time, the energy of the country 
became divided, united to revenge themselves 
on the memory of the common enemy of both. 
His creed was not like that of Sir Thomas 
More—an actively interested, theoretic ap- 
prehension of the Catholic mysteries; it was 
rather the quiet assent of a sober English 
mind, to that interpretation of the relation be- 
tween God and man, which the general under- 
standing of mankind had for centuries agreed 
to receive; and knowing well at what a cost 
this interpretation had been arrived at, he re- 
garded the disturbers of it in the light in 
which, whether right or wrong, such men are 
always regarded by persons of strong practi- 
cal intelligence, as wanton and mischievous 
innovators. The progress of Lutheranism in 
Germany connected itself justly in his mind 
with the civil wars in Europe, the insurrec- 
tion of the peasants, and the alarming advan- 
ees of Solyman; and developing, as it threat- 
ened to do, into theoretic doctrines of anarchy, 
political as well as spiritual, his plain duty, as 
an English statesman intrusted with the care 
of the Commonwealth, appeared to be to ex- 
tinguish, by all means and at ali hazards, that 
fire, wherever he found it burning. Thus his 
name figures largely in the martyrology, as a 
rsecutor of the Protestants; yet it would 
ve been well for them if'they had never 
fallen into hands more disposed to deal with 
them hardly. His object was to suppress here- 
sy as folly, not to punish it as a crime; and 
in the lists of those poor men who. in the later 
years of Henry’s reign, fulfilled their course 
at the stake or on the scaffold, we find many 
names of persons who had previously been 
brought before Wolsey, and by him had been 
persuaded into quietness and dismissed. He 
contrived, however, and naturally enough, to 
earn their hatred; they remembered only 
what he had done against them, not what he 
had saved them from. 
On the other hand, if he saw in Protestant- 
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cal life of the Catholic church had steeped itself 
The causes of the Reformation, which gave it 
in fact its terrible vantage ground, he read too 
clearly in the idleness, the sensuality, the 
worse than profligacy, by which the monastic 
orders in England had disgraced themselves 
so fatally ; and his whole heart was bent to 
wash them clean, if cleansing were possible ; 
if it were impossible, to sweep them utterly 
away. Safe from visitation, except from eo- 
clesiastics who were glad to purchase indem- 
nity for their own loose doings, by winking at 
those of others; in many cases safe from an 
visitation at all, unless from the Pope, which 
was equivalent to ngne, the monks had made 
good use of their opportunities, and were liv- 
ing in a condition which there is no occasion 
for us to describe. 

This worse than Augean stable, Wolsey set 
himself to purify. He wrote to the Popes, one 
after another, concealing nothing. Among 
the articles of impeachment, we find him ac- 
cused of having disgraced the English Church 
by the com laints which he entered 
against it. He had not feared to dwell upon 
its very darkest crime, veiling it under the 
significant expression of the animus “ impro- 
bus ;” and it was for this that he obtained 
from the Court of Rome his absolute authori- 
ty as Legate, which, superseding every other 
— placed the monasteries throughout 
Ingland in the joint hands of the king and 
himself. How far he would have carried out 
the work of reformation, we cannot now tell. 
He suppressed many of the smaller houses; 
and he was proposing to suppress many more 
at the time of his fall. From him Cromwell 
learned the possibility of what he so grandly 
afterwards executed; and he is known at 
least to have expressed a desire to see the 
entire system of monastic establishments abol- 
ished utterly, and their revenues confiscated 
for the founding of hospitals, and schools, and 
colleges, from end to end of England. 

We are tempted, both asa proof of the 
nature and extent of this intended reforma- 
tion, and as an evidence of the light in which 
Wolsey, three years only before his death, was 
regarded by one of the greatest and best men 
then living, to insert a letter which was writ- 
ten to him on the subject by Fox (not the 
Martyrologist, nor any relation to hun, but) 
Bishop of Winchester, and Henry the Sev- 
enth’s old minister, to whom the infatuation of 
neral hostility has represented Wolsey as 
ving behaved with ingratitude and inso- 
lence. The original is in Latin, and will be 
found in Strype, “ Memor. Eccles.,” vol. i. Ap- 
pendix, No. 10. 


Great is the comfort and marvellous the plea- 





ism a danger of anarchy, he saw a still great- 
@¢ danger in the infamy in which the practi- 





sure, most excellent father, which I have received 
from your late letters to me, understanding as I 
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do from them, that your lordship proposes to 
institute a reform of the whole body of the 
clergy ; that you have gone so far as even to fix 
a day, and that at no distant date, at which it 
shall be commenced. Such a day, indeed, I have 
desired to see more than Simeon desired to see 
the expected Messiah; and since your letter 
came to me, I have pictured to myself a reforma- 
tion of the entire Leianthe, more ample and 
more searching than, I will not say, I could have 
expected, for, in this age of mankind, I could not 
even have hoped to witness it undertaken, all but 
completely executed. 

I know what is to be done. In my own dio- 
cese I have myself attempted what your lordship 
roposes to accomplish for the entire realm. 
‘or these three years past; it has been the one 
business which o occupied all my thoughts, 
and all my labors, and I have discovered what 
antecedently to experience I could not have 
believed—that almost everything belonging to 
the original institution of the clergy, and espe- 
eially of the monastic orders, has become either 
so depraved by licentiousness, or so affected from 
age or from the degeneracy of the times, that, 
worn out as I am with years, I had lost hope, 
however anxious I might be, of ever seeing, even 
within my own jurisdiction, anything like a real 
improvement. 

Now, however, from these welcome words of 
‘ood lordship, not only do I hope to see it, but I 
ave a most sure expectation that I shall see it, 
and that shortly, not limited to a single diocese, 
but universal, public, and complete. For I have 
experienced again and again, in many instances, 
that whatever your lordship undertakes, is car- 
ried out prudently, constantly, and firmly, to its 
erfect issue, without difficulty and without de- 
ay ; so incomparable an ability there is in you in 
all matters divine and human, and so great favor 
and authority have you with our gracious sove- 
reign and our most holy lord the pope. Youhave 
executed whatever you have hitherto attempted 
in such a manner as to gain for yourself the 
highest credit, and the applause of the whole 
world; so it has been with the conduct of your 
legacy ; so it has been with the treaty of peace 
between the princes of Christendom, which has 
been brought about at last by your single endea- 
vor. And by this your determination to take 
upon yourself the reform and settlement of the 
ecclesiastic orders, you will obtain solid and im- 
mortal glory before God and all posterity; a 
glory as far exceeding that of all others who 
within our memory have been legates a latere 
pontificis, as peace exceeds war, or as the clergy 
are more venerable than the people. 

That your grace will succeed, I cannot 
doubt, seeing that our most Christian king, by 
whose advice, and under whose auspices, you, as 
I suppose, are undertaking this work, will lend 
you his authority and power; and, unless I am 
mistaken, the prelates, especially the bishops, 
will not be backward to co-operate with you. 
For myself, at least, I can promise; and I think 
that this reform of the clergy and the religious 
bodies, will appease, at last, the long growing dis- 
content of the people. will restore themselves to 
credit, and will recover for them the favor of the 
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king and the nobility. Most of all wii? it be 
pleasing, will it be the best of all sacrifices which . 
we can offer, to the Most High God ; and gladly 

will I expend upon it what remains to me of life, 
as I will more largely declare in your lordship’s 


resence on the day which your letter names, if 
it be granted to me to see it alive, and in health. 


These were the terms in which the grandest 
old man in England could write to Wolsey, 
whom he had known and watched from child- 
hood, at the time when the faults which we 
most attribute to him (if they existed at all), 
were at the fulness of their growth ; and surely 
they may well make us pause and hesitate 
what to think. ‘That day which, like Simeon, 
the aged bishop longed for, less happy than 
Simeon, he never saw. The opportunity was 
lost — perhaps it never existed; and the task 
lay beyond the strength of Wolsey. Foxe liv- 
ed but two years longer to mourn over his dis- 
appointment, and in his fear of what was hang- 
ing over England, he is said to nave passed 
them in almost unbroken prayer. 

But if Wolsey had not fallen, if the one fa- 
tal difficulty of the divorce had not crossed his 
path and overthrown him, and if he had re- 
tained the favor of Henry, it really seems as if 
he might have steered England over the break- 
ers in his own way and done what he intend- 
ed. He, if any man, could have done it, with 
his undaunted courage, his vast prudence, his 
enormous practical ability ; and a very Jarge 
English party, even the king himself, would 
have been ready to make many sacrifices short 
of what seemed essential to the interest of the 
kingdom, to escape a separation from Rome. 
And then who can say what would have fol- 
lowed ? Protestantism, as a doctrine, would 
have been extinguished in England. The 
weight of the country would have been thrown, 
at the impending council, on the Conservative 
side, and would have ensured its triumph; 
while, instead of a Council of Trent, which 
enacted into laws the worst extravagances of 
Catholicism, we should have had a council 
moderately and judiciously reforming, to which 
the Lutherans would have been forced to sub- 
mit; and the course of all European history 
would have been different. So in this world 
the greatest things are linked together with 
the smallest; and the destinies of mankind, 
perhaps for all time, may have hung on ‘the 
resolution of one stout hearted Spanish wo- 
man, who refused, though a Pope and half 
the world implored her, to surrender her rights 
as the wife of an English king. 

As it was, the Conservative party in Eng- 
land declined into insignificance, the most 
capable members of it attaching themselves to 
one or other of the extremes; and, as we saw 
before how, Wolsey had earned the hatred of 
the Protestants, so the Papal party never for- 
gave him for those imputations so doubly fatal 
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as d against them by the leader of their 
ain eli, * Thee attributed the actual sup- 
pression of the monasteries, and the fatal 
skill with which it was conducted by Crom- 
well, to Wolsey’s designs, and to lessons learnt 
in Wolsey’s closet; and they surrendered 
his name with spiteful pleasure, to the vin- 
dictiveness of their adversaries. 

To the latter, as the greatest of all those 
prelate-statesmen, who so long had “held 
ere in England, he became the type of the 

ughty, arrogant, over-bearing Churchman, 
in whom” to use the words of Foxe the 
Martyrologist about him, “ was to be seen and 
noted the express image of the proud, vain- 

lorious: Church of Rome ;” whose splendor 
urnished ready matter for declamatory ora- 
tions, and could be held up in broad and ap- 
posite contrast with the fishermen of the Lake 
of Galilee. It is easy to see how all this was 
caused ; among ordinary human beings it could 
not have been otherwise ; and thoughtful per- 
sons will not allow more weight than is due to 
the declamation, any more than they will 
judge hardly the poor preachers who indulg- 
ed in it. The Smithfield bonfires were indif- 


ferent teachers of charity, and the victims and 
their judges, who to us are alike objects of 
compassion rather than of anger, could hardly 


be expected to extend it to one another. 

At all events, the Protestants cursed Wol- 
sey as the largest specimen of their worst ene- 
my, and the Catholics made him over to 
them with all readiness as an expiatory vic- 
tim. Some middle party, it might have been 
expected, would have been found of wiser 
judgment; and such undoubtedly there was 
in his own time, although even among his con- 
temporaries, also, he had made many enemies. 
The noble lords found difficulty in reconciling 
themselves to seeing a butcher’s son towering 
above their heads; and Wolsey, as far as we 
know, did very little towards making it easy 
for them. A man who went through so much 
work as he did, had no leisure for delicate 
persuasiveness, and he was naturally violent 
and irritable. Clear-sighted in discussion, and 
swift in execution, he had little patience with 
high-born imbecility ; and as he was not afraid 
to speak blunt truths in blunt language to 
kings and emperors, he is likely enough not to 
have been over courteous in his language at 
the council table. 

And yet even among the Privy Council, 
where he was generally detested, there was a 
small minority who thought nobly of him, and 
spoke nobly ; and their judgment, which was 
no doubt the true and just one, would, in or- 
dinary times, have made its way in the after- 

neration. The offensive manner would 

ve been forgotten; the substantial thing 
would have received its due tribute of ad- 





miration. But the prudent vigor of a power- 
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ful statesman was not a virtue which would 
recommend itself to an age which was agitated 
by the collision of two parties equally un- 
reasoning; like only recognizes like, and for 
the years which intervened between the first 
mention of the divorce of Catherine and the 
secure establishment of Elizabeth on the 
throne, the mind of England was undergo- 
ing oscillations, in which, though both sides 
displayed abundant chivalry, enthusiasm, self- 
devotion, and other heroical virtues, the quiet 
words of reason had little chance of being 
heard. In this period, the historical character 
of Wolsey shaped itself into the form in which 
it has ever since remained, and there is little 
chance that it will now be altered. Himself 
we will hope that our opinions do not much 
affect, and if we have constructed out of our 
imaginations a figure which serves to impress 
on schoolboys an elementary lesson of 
morality, he may spare his name to clothe 
an innocent and useful phantom. 

Of what he really was we have indirectly 
seen something ; to describe him truly would 
be to write some twenty years of European 
history, which wear the impress of his mind. 
We English, however, need not look so far to 
find traits which ought to commend his mem- 
ory to us—in these democratic days, least of 
all—when the people, and the people’s inter- 
est, appear to be so much cared for. The 
administration of Wolsey was a prosperous 
time for the people, who at that time felt no 
alarm about “ over-legislation ;’—a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work was the law of the 
land; wages and prices were alike fixed by 
Act of Parliament, and the lowest sum paid 
weekly -to the unskilled laborer would buy 
more beef and bread and beer than twenty 
shillings of our money. And Stowe, in a 
happy moment, has left us another significant 
testimony to him. We turn our eyes in a very 
wrong direction if, to ascertain the merits of a 
chief minister of a great country, we look to 
his personal intercourse with the courtiers 
with whom he came in contact, to the number 
of his retinue, or the furniture of his palace. 
This is but to trifle with history; and his 
character is written, not in these, but in the 
justice or the injustice of his rule. 


“He punished perjury with infamy,” says 
Stowe, “so that in his time it was less used than 
of long time before. He punished, also, lords, 
knights, and men of all degrees for riots, -for 
bearing out of wrongs, or for maintenance prac- 
tised in the counties, whereby the poor lived 
quietly, and no man durst use boistering for fear 
of imprisonment. It was a strange matter to see 
a man not trained up in the laws, to sit in the 
seat of judgment to pronounce the law, being 
aided, at the first, by such as, according to 
ancient custom, did sit as associates with him; 
but he would not stick to determine sundry causes, 
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neither rightly decided nor judged according to 
law [the lyw, we suppose, being a little tedious in 
arriving at its right decision, and perempto 
jadgment if a little arbitrary being on the whole 
in many cases preferable]; and again, such as 
were clear cases [in law], he would sometimes 
prohibit the same to pass, call them into judg- 
ment, frame an order in controversies, and pun- 
ish such as came with untrue surmises, as also the 
judges themselves which had received such sur- 
mises, and not well considered of the controver- 
sies of the parties. Also, he ordained by the 
king’s commission divers under courts, to hear 
the complaints by bill of poor men, that they 
might the sooner come by justice; so that wise 
men have reported never to have seen this realm 
in better obedience and quiet than it was in the 
time of his authority and rule ; nor justice better 
administered with indifferency.” 


Sensible persons who will really weigh this 
passage (and it would be easy, if we had time, 
to illustrate it in ample detail from the stat- 
utes passed under his administration), will see 
cause to reconsider their judgment, if they 
have allowed it to flow with the common 
stream ; for larger praise could not be given 
to any governor of any nation. What is it 
but an acknowledgment that the work which 
he was set to do, in all its essential features, 
he did most excellently ; and by the side of 
this, all outward faults, all insolence of man- 
ner, and, if it must be so, even vulgarities, 
sink into insignificance. If the same intellect 
which he expended upon the welfare of the 
England of bis own age had been laid out in 
producing anything which would have visibly 
endured to posterity ; if it had gone into books 
which we could ourselves read, or into pic- 
tures which we could see, or into any other of 
the secondary materials upon which the mind 
of a great man is able to impress itself, our 
judgments would not stray so wildly ; and the 
visible greatuess of the work produced would 
have taught us long ago to forget the petty 
blemishes on the surface of the workman’s 
character. But so it is with human things. 
The greatest men of all, those men whose 
energies are spent, not in constructing immor- 
tal mausoleums for their own glory, but in 
guiding and governing nations wisely and 
righteously, sink their real being in the life of 
mankind; the shell and the surface only re- 
main to us, and we deal with them as we see. 

Whatever Wolsey tried, as Foxe says, he 
did most admirably, whether it was the dis- 
tributing justice among the people, or the 
reining the ambition of the princes of Europe, 
or the ordering the economy of a court. 
Even Hall, in spite of himself, has left a 
tribute to his conduct; which, nothwithstand- 
ing the injustice of the language in which 
it is conveyed. is still transparently favor- 
able. The Civil Service then, as now, it 
appears, was encumbered with unprofitable 
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servants. Incapable members of noble fami- 
lies were hanging upon the court as the idle 


TY | appendages of it; “and the Cardinal made 


ordinances concerning it, which be at this 
day called the Statutes of Eltham, the which, 
some said, were more profitable than honor- 
able. ”—Hall, 707. 


“Tt was considered,” he goes on, “that the 
great numbers of the yeomen of the guard was 
very chargeable, and that there were many offi- 
cers far stricken in age, which had servants at 
the court. And so the king was served with 
their servants, and not with his own servants, 
which was thought not convenient; whereupon 
the officers’ servants were put out of the court 
and old officers dismissed |with pensions], and 
put out of wages. 

“Alas! what sorrow, what lamentation was 
made when all these persons should depart the 
court! Some said the poor servants were un- 
done, and must steal. Some said that they were 
found of the reversion of the officers’ services, 
so that for them was nothing more set out 
upon the dressers, and it was great charity to 
find them; others said that now they would poll 
and pill in their counties, and oppress the poor 
people. Thus every man had his saying.” 


Very dishonorable, doubtless, all this, in 
the opinion of persons to whom right and 
wrong are alike consecrated by antiquity, 


and abuses overgrown till they are no longer 
tolerable are the expanded virtues of the 
good old times. 

It may be that Wolsey was unwisely splen- 
did in his outward habits. It may be that, 
having been born in a poor man’s family, 
he valued the magnificences and pomps of 
life more highly than they are valued by 
those to whom such things are familiar trom 
their cradles. If it were so, the crime is a 
venial one. But to us his chief fault appears 
rather to have been too great a recklessness 
of the opinion of others: he did not care 
to avoid the odium which so much display 
would inevitably entail upon him; an odium 
which he ought to have foreseen, and taken 
measures to escape. And yet his splendor 
was but one more exhibition of the same 
nature in him, which was every way great. 
Prodigally gifted with the most varied pow- 
ers, with exquisite tastes of all kinds, taste 
for music, taste for painting, taste for archi- 
tecture, taste for everything which was beau- 
tiful or magnificent, the vast rewards which 
were heaped upon him from every court in 
Europe—rewards not for underhand service, 
but for henest work honestly done—enabled 
him to gratify such tastes in the most gor- 
geous manner ; and he did gratify them, and 
that is all. If he had been born a noble- 
man, it would have been called honorable 
and glorious. In the son of the poor man, 





who had conquered his position, not by divine 
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right of primogeniture, but by his own genius | 


and the grace of God, it was vulgarity and 
paltry ostentation. 

But inasmuch as any attempt at an active 
picture of what Wolsey was, is beyond our 
scope, and for the present we desire only to 
re-open the question whether he has, or has 
not, been fairly dealt with; this purpose will 
best be answered by narrowing our compass 
and confining ourselves to an examination of 
those special actions which have been made 
matter of heaviest complaint against him. And 
of these, perhaps, three will be as many as we 
shall be able to deal with—his aspirations after 
the papacy, his conduct about Queen Cather- 
ine’s divorce, and the (supposed) abject nature 
of his behavior in his disgrace. 

The first and the last are represented as the 
counterparts of each other; the same essential 
vulgarity of mind displaying itself alternately 
in the arrogancy of an enormous self-con- 
fidence, and in a prostrate imbecility when 
flung back upon its own resources. The 
second is what tells most heavily against him in 
the opinion of serious persons, and on so great 
a matter we shall of course be able to touch 
but slightly. Weshall be able to see, however, 
the principles on which he acted; and if our 
view of his history be a correct one, they will 
be found remarkably characteristic of him. 

First, then, for the matter of the popedom 
—the standard topic of declaration against 
him among the early Protestant writers ; and 
there is a curious paralogism in their invectives 
which is not unamusing.’ On the one hand, 
the anti-Christian character of the Roman 
bishop is reflected upon the aspirant to the 
see. To be anti-Christ was bad, but to have 
desired to become anti-Christ was infinitely 
monstrous. On the other hand, the outward 
position of the popedom, the spiritual sove- 
reignty of Europe, with an independent prin- 
cipality attached to it, placed its possessor on 
a level with crowned heads ; and for the butch- 
er’s cur to aspire to such a dignity was an 
enormous audacity. Sweeping our minds 
clear of this and similar folly, and looking at 
the thing really as it was, it is hard tosay why, 
if Wolsey felt any ambition to become pope, it 
was an ambition which he was not at perfect 
liberty to entertain. Being already a member 
of the College of Cardinals, from among whom 
the po were chosen, why, if he so wished, 
might oy not innocently desire a position 
which he was so admirably qualified to occupy ? 
The fact happens to be, however, that he de- 
sired nothing of the kind ; the pontifical’ throne 
not at that time being in such a condition that 
the seat upon it was in any way a thing to be 
coveted; the name of a power and not the 
thing, an authority without a sword, a spiritual 
— in full mutiny, and the rulers of it left 
with no weapon to enforce order, except the 
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idle thunders which had become but a vain 
sound—this was no position for which the first 
minister of the strongest power in Europe 
would gladly have exchanged his place, or 
which he would very readily have accepted, if 
it had been offered him. Of course he would 
have accepted it, because he at one time can- 
vassed for it; but he canvassed for it without 
his own goodwill, and at the entreaty, and at 
last at the command, of Henry. 

These are not assertions which do not admit 
of being proved. The first occasion on which 
he was named in the conclave was on the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Leo the Tenth 
in 1522, the vacancy ultimately filled by 
Adrian the Sixth. That he was proposed at 
this time without his own knowledge and by a 
spontaneous act of some of the Italian cardinals, ° 
is evident from the history of the election, 
which is related in the simplest manner in a 
letter to Wolsey himself from the English 
ambassador, where the general attitude of the 
different parties, the causes which led to the 
ee of Wolsey, and the probable feelings 
with which he himself would be likely to re- 
gard the chances of his own election, are de- 
tailed with all the openness of confidential 
correspondence. Obviously, it was a thing 
which, in the opinion of the ambassador, he 
had never thought of, and which it was not 
likely that he would desire. Others, not him- 
self, desired it for him, for no other reason 
than because he was the fittest person ; and 
his election was not carried, on grounds in 
the highest degree honorable to him. Tho 
letter is printed by Ellis, 3d Series, vol. i., 
p. 307-8. The writer is Dr. Clerke, after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester. He begins with 
the common story of the factions in the 
conclave; and he tells them with a naiveté 
which, considering the occasion of them, the- 
oretically ought to be startling. That is to 
say, in the election of the supreme head of 
Christ’s Church, the degree of religious feel- 
ing amounted to nothing, and Dr. Clerke 
sees not the least occasion to be surprised 
at it. He tells us of the Imperial faction, 
the French faction, the Medici fagtion ; how 
they divided this way and divided that way, 
neither of them being strong enough to carry 
their own man, and contuing therefore, 
in alternate pairs to defeat the third. Of 
any honest faction, either actually existing 
or even as a thing to be desired, we hear 
nothing. 


“In these distractions,” he continues, “ your 
grace as indifferent and very meet for the room 
was proposed, and, as I am credibly informed, 
had in every scrutiny certain voices; that is to 
say, in the first, nine; in the second twelve; in 
the third, nineteen ; and if by the varying of any 
of the said cardinals, three or four had made any 
access to the said nineteen, the residue were de- 
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termined to have fallen in and your grace un- 
doubtedly, unanimi consensu, had been chosen 
pope. Three objections were made by those of 
the contrary part; saying, first, your grace was 
too young; secondly, that they had certain 
knowledge that ye were determined to truth and 
the execution of justice ; et ita tanquam assueti in 
hdc libertate et nimid vivendi licentid, divers of 
them were right sore afraid to come under your 
discipline ; thirdly, that ye favored not all the 
best the emperor—To the which objections the 
Cardinal de Medici [afterwards Clement the 
Seventh], Campegius, and Sedunensis, shewed 
unto me that they replied, declaring your grace’s 
merits and qualities, without omitting any part 
thereof; assuring me if the king’s pleasure had 
been known, and that your grace would have ac- 
cepted the said room, the matter would have 
taken effect. For the advancement whereof I 
did not greatly labor before their entry into the 
conclave, because your grace, at my departing, 
shewed me precisely that ye would not meddle 
therewith. And on my faith, ware not the king’s 
persuasions, I should stand yet in great doubt 
whether your grace would accept it or no, if it 
were offered you, the thing is in such disorder, 
ruin, and decay, and every day shall be more and 
more, except God help and Christian princes set 
their hands.—It should be long to write unto 
your grace of the reported chiding, brawling, and 
scolding between these cardinals, and of their 
great schisms of dissentions, their malicious, un- 
truthful, uncharitable demeanor, one of them 
against the other, which every day increased 
while they were together.” 


So disappear the legends of the great car- 
dinal, one after the other: the “heaped up 
wealth,” “to fee his friend in Rome and gain 
the popedom,” the agony of mortified ambition, 
Charles’s promised help and broken word, 
Wolsey’s revengeful spleen, and the thousand 
other historic fancies with which the stor 


has been dressed up for us. They are all 
gone, “like the baseless fabric of a vision ;” 
would that we could say we should never hear 
them more. It is true that, on the next va- 
cancy, Wolsey did actively offer himself as a 
candidate : there are letters extant from him 
to his agent in Rome, directing the manner in 
which the canvass should be conducted. The 
object was, to prevent the ascendency of 
either the French or the Imperial parties; 
and the election was to be secured either to 
himself, or, if that proved impossible, to the 
Cardinal de Medicis, who, it was then . hoped, 
could be trusted as an independent person, 
although the contrary was afterwards proved 
so fatally. In the voluminous correspondence 
in which this whole business is discussed, 
Wolsey invariably represents himself as ready 
to undertake a position, on public conside- 
rations and because Henry desired it, to which 
he was personally much disinclined: so he 
writes to others, so he writes to the king, and 
so the king to him; and again, in communicat- 
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ing to Henry the election of the Cardinal de 
Medicis, he writes in the tone of a person 
who was sincerely pleased with the a and 
regarded it as matter of congratulation both 
to the king and himself. It is most natural 
that the English government, whose office 
was that of arbiter and peacemaker in the 
mene of Europe, should desire a person on 
the papal throne who would support the 
English policy; just as the French government 
desired a pope who would support Francis, 
and the emperor a pope exclusively Imperial. 
If there is one feature in the popular version 
of this matter more absurd than that of 
Wolsey’s personal mortification at Charles's 
disappointing him of support, it is the idea 
that so shrewd-eyed a statesman ¢ould have 
supposed Charles’s consent to his election 
under any circumstances a possibility. His 
letters, expressing an apparent unwillingness, 
have long been known; and shallow-brained 
historians have interpreted them as a young 
lady’s verbal refusal of a proposal, or a 
bishop’s “ nolo episcopari.” It is a misfortune 
that such writers are so ready in explaining 
the actions of public men, as resulting so in- 
variably from private and paltry motives. If 
they had considered the simple and obvious 
points suggested by Dr. Clerke in the letters 
which we quoted, they could have seen that 
even as a personal question of worldly in- 
terest the primate and prime minister of 
England would have lost rather than gained 
by a change to the papacy. 

There is nothing for a reasonable man to 
do, except to believe that, for once at least, 
Wolsey was saying no more than the truth: 
and that the real ‘bearings of the case were 
those which were laid down by Clerke. The 
name of the papacy hasa grand sound. It 
had been powerful in the earlier centuries: in 
the re-action against the Reformation it be- 
came powerful again. At the period at which 
it was within the reach of the English car- 
dinal, it was at the lowest ebb of helpless 
decrepitude—as, indeed, this very poor Car- 
dinal de Medicis, his successful rival, had to 
learn, to his bitter cost, when, shut up in his 
castle of St. Angelo, he looked out upon his 
city of Rome in the hands of 50,000 brigands, 
his churches pillaged, his holy women polluted 
on the altar, fis bishops shamefully mutilated 
in the streets, and his own image (in default 
of his most sacred person, which, if they could 
have caught, they would assuredly have treat- 
ed in the same manner) paraded, by a band 
of drunken Germar.. on a mule’s back about 
the city, with a damsel of doubtful reputation 
lashed fast to it. 

a when such a fate was a 
over the , it was not so t an objec 
of cathe, Guhin, we will thnk, that when 
such a man as Wolsey gave his consent to be 
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placed in nomination for it, we can but place 
such consent as a large item on the credit side 
of his account. 

We will leave this most foolish matter, for 
one of infinitely graver significance. 

Throughout the length of Henry the 
Eighth’s much-questioned career, the one act 
for which he has been judged most heavily by 
ape. and as a penal retribution for whic 

is subsequent misfortunes are by many per- 

sons thought to have followed, was his sepa- 
ration from Catherine of Arragon. In the 
early years of his reign he prospered in all 
which he undertook; he was generous, chi- 
valric, and humane: no sooner was that one 
false step taken than his entire nature is sup- 

sed to have undergone a change, and he 

came a barbarous and cruel tyrant, un- 
fortunate because tyrannical. We do not sa 
that this is what we ourselves believe, but it 
is very generally believed by others, and wears, 
it must be allowed, a strong outward verisi- 
militude. Undoubtedly, whatever was the 
cause, Henry’s actions and Henry’s reign did, 
from that period, assume an entirely altered 
complexion. 

There are, however, in that matter of the 
divorce, a number of circumstances that have 
not received that consideration which they 
deserve ; and the question is not so simple as 
at first sight it appears. Many things, seen 
by the light of their consequences, throw 
shadows where shadows ought not to fall; and 
our business is rather the aspect of affairs 
which was presented to the actors in them, 
when that which is past to us was a dark and 
uncertain future. The king’s proceedings are 
interpreted for us in the usual way, by per- 
sonal feeling: he is represented as weary of 
his wife, and entertaining a passion for another 
woman, which he was unable to gratify by 
less violent methods. The course which he pur- 
sued is considered, therefore, unmixedly evil 
—evil in its origin, and evil in its execution ; 
and all persons abetting him, Wolsey among 
the rest, so long as he remained on the king’s 
side, are considered accomplices in his crime. 

Now without at this moment considering 
how far this account be, or be not true, as re- 
_ Henry, we must call attention to certain 
acts in the existing condition of the kingdom 
which place the conduct of his council in a 
light widely different. If we appear to be 
flying off upon irrelevant matters, we must 
beg our readers to believe that it is not with- 
out reason; and that what we are going to 
say has a direct bearing upon the point at 
issue. , 

The succession to the English crown had 
never, from the period of the ‘Heptarchy, been 
so distinctly settled in the line of primogeniture 
as.to preclude repeated interruption of that 
line, by methods violent or peaceful. In pro- 
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portion to the degree of power vested in the 
sovereign, is the necessity that such power 
shall fall into the hands of a person not incom- 
petent to exercise it ; and the competency so 
much desired was found often in other mem- 
bers of the royal family than in the immediate 
and legitimate heir. Under the Saxon, it can 
be scarcely said that, even in theory, the fa- 
ther was succeeded by the son. Alfred was 
the youngest of four brothers who reigned all, 
one after the other, though the second had 
several children ; and questions of race, as 
between Harold and William, were often more 
important by far than consanguinity. Again, 
among the Normans, the same uncertainty 
prevailed ; and although under the later Plan- 
tagenets the succession descended, for five 
generations, without a break in the line of the 
eldest born, yet the custom had not yet so or- 
ganized itself into a law that an interruption 
of it was regarded as acrime. Theoretically, 
Henry IV. was a usurper, and so were his son 
and grandson ; and yet their usurpation only 
became a crime when the sceptre passed into 
hands too feeble to defend it ; and we cannot 
suppose that the terrible struggle between the 
rival Roses was caused by an inability to trace 
the steps of a very simple pedigree. It was not 
so clear that the right did really lie with the 
representative of the elder born, that a ques- 
tion might not be fairly raised upon it. Rich- 
ard HI. preferred his claims as lawful, and 
Henry VII. refused to acknowledge that he 
reigned in right.of his wife. The law, how- 
ever it stood in words, was as yet unsettled in 
the judgments of the people, and it Jay with 
them at any moment to suspend it by the inter- 
position of their will. 

But the kingdom had suffered so fearfully in 
the wars of the Roses that a disputed succes- 
sion, after a quarter of a century of quietness 
had enabled .the nation to collect itself, was 
thenceforward the one terrible evil on which 
its wiser statesmen looked with greatest alarm. 
Visions of new Towtons and Barnets rose be- 
fore them with every fresh hint of a rival 
claimant ; and although in Henry VIII. the 
lines of the two houses centered, yet there 
were latent embers of faction smouldering on 
many sides, which an accidental combination 
of circumstances might at any time fan into a 
civil war ; and we cannot but think that the 
want of definite effort to realize the danger 
and the responsibility of governing a people 
under such conditions as these, has betraye us 
into exceedingly mistaken judgments on many 
points of grave importance. We, to whom the 
uncertain future has become a fixed, unchan 
ing past, perceive clearly that no such convul- 
sions as were anticipated did actually take 
effect ; we conceive that we can see good rea- 
sons in the condition of the country to satisfy 
us that they could not have taken effect; and 
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we blame the severity of the Government 
which alone, perhaps, prevented them. The 
execution of the Earl of Warwick by Hen 
VIL, that of the Duke of Buckingham by Wol- 
sey, and far more, those other terrible sen- 
tences which darken the later years of Henry 
VIII., we do not hesitate to speak of as mur- 
ders : the idea of danger to the State being 
utterly rejected, as a plea either of cowardice 
trembling at imaginary dangers, or of false- 
hood stooping to conceal its cruelty behind 
groundless and futile accusation. And surely 
nothing but an absence of sympathy, a want 
of a genuine desire to understand, could have 
led us so wide of the’ real feelings which influ- 
enced the actions of the State ; or we should 
have felt that, whether there was or was not a 
real occasion for fear, the very dream of it 
must have been enough to make strong men 
tremble, within so few years of the close of the 
most dreadful civil war which had ever deso- 
lated a country within the annals of human 
history. 

And now let us turn to the year 1527, in 
which the question was first opened of the di- 
vorve between Henry and Queen Catherine. 
So far, the admirable government of Henry, 
and his own noble qualities, had been rewarded 
by the attached loyalty of the people. The 
Duke of Buckingham had conspired against 
him at home, and Richard de la Pole had for 
twenty years intrigued against him at the for- 
eign courts, levying forces, as ——, of- 
fered, to attempt an invasion ; but in neither 
éase had any serious impression been made 
upon the country, and Henry’s throne had 
been substantially safe from danger. But 
statesmen cannot regard a government as 
established on a tolerable basis which depends 
on the continuance of a single life ; and the 
question which they asked themselves was, not 
how long it would remain secure in the king’s 
lifetime, but how it would be if he were to die. 
And here, again, the same carelessness of which 
we have so much complained in later writers 
has made them wholly blind to the situation 
of the kingdom. With ourselves it is a very 
simple matter to find the heir to a vacant 
throne : it is but to arrange the various mem- 
bers of the blood-royal by an easy calculation 
in their degrees of approximation to the last 
sovereign, and the question is instantly deter- 
mined. And so it is supposed, in a loose way, 
that it must always have been similarly easy, 
and never could have presented any real diffi- 
culty. At the time of which we speak, how- 
ever, nothing could be more difficult. The 
loyalty which was felt for Henry might and 
wonld be transferred to his legitimate children : 
but if he died without children, or if fair 
ground existed of questioning their birt, con- 
sequences of the most dreadful kind could 
scarcely fail to ensue. The nearest heir, in 
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; that case, was James of Scotland; and a tech 
nical difficulty instantly presented itself which 
only the sword could resolve : — according to 
the law of the constitution, no stranger born 
out of the realm could succeed; but the valid- 
ity of that law was still open to question, and 
James, with all the power of France at his back, 
would not fail to try it. Again, setting aside 
the point of law, it is also certain, on other 
grounds, that the English nation at that time 
would never have submitted to receive a king 
from Scotland ; and that such a king, if he 
had succeeded, would only have succeeded by 
conquest. It is not easy for us, at this distance 
of time, to realize the feelings with which the 
two nations regarded each other when the 
scars of Flodden Field were yet green, and 
the blackened granges on either side of the 
border kept alive a perennial hatred; but 
feelings did really exist which would have 
made the peaceful accession of James an im- 
possibility. No accounts remain to us of the 
discussion which passed upon the matter in 
Henry’s reign ; but at the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the succession ques- 
tion was debated in Parliament, a speech was 
made by Sir Ralph Sadler which remarkably 
illustrates the distempered jealousies which lay 
in the way of the union of the kingdoms. 
Sadler had been a privy councillor for twenty 
years under Henry ; he had served and con- 
tinued to serve almost till the close of the cen- 
tury, and his sentiments may be taken fairly to 
represent what was felt by the great body of 
the gentlemen of England. The debate was 
then whether Mary of Scotland should or 
should not be nominated to succeed Elizabeth ; 
and it must be remembered, that the obstacles 
raised against her nomination existed, in tre- 
ble force, thirty-five years before. A peace of 
three-quarters of a century, and the interests 
of a common faith which the English and the 
Scotch had to defend against the world, hardly 
sufficed to heal over the old wounds. 

e speaker, after describing his unwilling- 
ness, as a natural born Englishman, to submit 
to the dominion of a stranger, and declaring 
how much the nation had ever detested it, goes 
on to relate the negotiations in which he had 
been employed by Henry for the marriage of 
Prince Edward with Mary Stuart. 


“ While this matter was in treaty,” he says, 
“and after it was agreed on, and before it was 
ratified, I had sundry conferences with diverse 
Scottishmen to understand their affections; and 
amongst others with one Otterbourn, Sir Adam 
Otterbourn, a knight, reputed to be as wise & 
man as any was in Scotland. He was sundry 
times ambassador here with King Henry the 
Eighth from the last king of Scotland ; and with 
him I discoursed of the great benefit and quict- 
ness like to ensue of that marriage between those 
two princes, whereby the two realms should be 
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united and conjuined under one regiment. And 
in our talk it seemed to me that he could not 
choose, but broke out in these words—' Why 
think you,’ said he, ‘ that this treaty will be per- 
formed?’ ‘Why not?’ said I. ‘I assure you,’ 
said he, ‘it is not possible, for our people do not 
like of it. And though the governor and some 
of the nobility for certain respects have consent- 
ed to it, yet,’ said he, ‘I know that few or none 
of them do like of it; and our common people 
do utterly mislike of it.’ —I told him it was very 
strange to me to understand their affections to 
_be such, considering the great weal and benefit 
that must needs ensue of it; the opportunity and 
occasion thereof being offered as it were by God’s 
Providence, having left unto them a young 
princess and to us a young prince, by the mar- 
riage of which two princes the two realms being 
kint and conjoined in one, the subjects of the 
same which have always been infested with the 
wars might live in wealth and perpetual peace. 
‘I pray you, said he,‘ give me leave to ask you 
a question ;’ and this was his question in these 
words—' If? said he, ‘your lad were a lass. and 
our lass were @ lad. would you then,’ said he, ‘ be 
so earnest in this matter, and would you be con- 
tent that our lad should marry your lass, and so 
be king of England?’ I answered, that, consid- 
ering the great good that might ensue of it, I 
should not shew myself zealous to my country if 
I should not consent to it. ‘ Well, said he, ‘If 
you had the lass and we the lad, we could be 
well content with it; but, said he, ‘I cannot be- 
lieve that your nation would: agree to a have 
Scot to be king of England, and likewise I 
assure you,’ said he, ‘that our nation, being a 
stout nation, will never agree to have an English- 
man to be king over Scotland; and though the 
whole nobility of the realm would consent to it, 
yet our common people and the stones in the 
street would rise and rebel against it.’ This was 
his saying unto me, and others said to like 
effect; whereby you may better understand the 
affection and disposition of these Scots in this 
ease. And even as they said it followed: for 
bye and bye, after the treaty was ratified, the 
governor and nobility of Scotland revolted from 
it, contrary to their oath, like false foresworn 
Scots; whereupon the wars ensued, whereof the 

worthily feel the smart unto this day. Now i 

these proud beggarly Scots did so much disdain 
to yield to the superiority of England, that they 
chose rather to be perjured and abide the ex- 
tremity of the wars and force of England, than 
they would consent to have an Englishman to 
be their king by such lawfal means of marriage 
—why should we for any respect yield unto their 
Scottish superiority, or consent to establixh a 
Scot in succession to the crown of this realm, 
contrary to the laws of this realm; and thereby 
do so great an injury as to disinherit the nearest 
heir of our own nation? Surely, for my part, I 
cannot consent to it: and I fear, lest I may say 
with the Scot, that though we do all agree to it, 
yet our common people and the stones in the 
street would rebel against -it. Thus I have de- 
clared my affection concerning the regiment. of 
& strange prince over us, wherein, whatsoever 
may be gathered of my words, I mean as well to 
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my country as becometh a natural and a good 
Englishman.” * 


In these words, however the special cir- 
cumstances under which they were delivered 
may appear to be different from the circum- 
stances of the period with which we are now 
engaged, and the point of objection to be 
raised upon a matter which arose: subsequent 
to it, a thoughtful reader will nevertheless dis- 
cover the presence of feelings which would 
have soon risen into a storm if a Scotch ki 
had been proposed as Henry’s successor ; a 
the support which James would have desired 
and obtained from France would have alien- 
ated the slight favor which he might have 
looked for from the more calm and reasonable 
of the English statesmen. So it stood with 
respect to the nearest claimant. Turning to 
the others, who would have presented them- 
selves at home, all hope of a unanimous choice 
was at once lost in their number: nothi 
could be looked for but a renewal of the ci 
wars in all their horrors; the opportunity 
would be eagerly seized for an invasion from 
France and Scotland ; and with England torn 
by faction, and uncertain where her allegiance 
was due, the result of a well-concerted attack 
upon her would be doubtful indeed. The 
claims of the Duke of Buckingham had de- 
scended through his daughter to the Norfolk 
Howards. The Duke of Norfolk would have 
claimed in right of his wife (as the Earl of 
Surrey showed actual intention of doin 
twent: ey later). Richard de la Pole had 
been kill 


ed at Pavia; but his right was repre- 
sented by the fierce and haughty Countess of 
Salisbury, and her sons, Reginald and Geof- 


frey Pole. The Duke of Suffolk, who had 
married Henry’s sister, would unquestionably 
have claimed in right of her; and there was 
not the slightest probability that either of 
these aspirants would have waived his preten- 
sions in favor of a rival. 

To such elements of faction, let: us only add 
the powerful animosity of the Protestants, with 
whom one party or another would have un- 
questionably identified itself; and what a fu- 
ture, in the judgment of any rational states- 
man, must have appeared to await Eagees, 
if Henry’s family failed! To this family he 
would have turned as his only hope ; and the 
condition in which it was standing must have 
been little calculated to reassure him. Henry, 
immediately on coming to the throne, had 
married his brother’s wife. A connection with 
England had been to anxiously desired by 
Ferdinand that, on the death of Prince Ar- 
thur, when Henry was not yet fourteen, he 
had sued at Rome for a dispensation which 
would preserve it unbroken ; and this dispen- 
sation had 


been granted by Julius the Second, 
* Sadler's Papers, vol. iii. p. 326-6, 
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although granted with t unwillingness. 
tg recy further faved! for the com- 
pletion of the marriage, the mind of Henry 
the Seventh misgave him. A large party in 
the English council, at the head of which was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, believed it to 
be incestuous, and the old king obliged his 
son by a formal act, which is still extant, to 
renounce an intention which might provoke 
the anger of God. Unfortunately, Catherine 
was permitted to remain in England ; and on 
the death of Henry the Seventh, the new 
monarch being but a boy of eighteen at the 
time, was persuaded by the majority of the 
privy council that his father’s scruples were 
without foundation and that the marriage was 
for the interests of the country. 

The doubt, however, which had thus from 
the first clung about the connection remained 
undispelled. Whether the dispensing power 
of the Pope extended within the degrees of 
prohibition laid down absolutely in the Leviti- 
cal law, was a question as yet undecided ; and 
it was a matter the after judgment upon which 
would depend upon the effects which followed 
it. If the issue had been fortunate, if Cathe- 
rine’s sons had lived, and the Tudor family 
had thus been confirmed upon the throne, it 
would have been thought that Providence had 
pronounced in its favor, and all uncertainty 
would have been removed. Unhappily the 
issue was everything which was most unfortu- 
nate ; and the deaths of three princes succes- 
sively, within a few days of their birth, ap- 
peared as significantly to mark God’s dis- 
o_o as their lives would have evidenced 

is favor. The time was one in which the 
direct government of God by special Provi- 
dence was believed by everybody; and the 
significance of these judgments as an ex- 
pression of the Divine will was in proportion 
to the importance of what dupeadek on them. 
We see no reason, therefore, to doubt Henry’s 
word when, at the first opening of the ques- 
tion, he stated that he had for seven years 
G. e. from 1520) been uneasy in conscience ; 
that he had for all this period abstained from 
the queen’s bed, and that he had no intention 
of returning to it. It is not with Henry, how- 
ever, that we are at present concerned, but 
with the statesmen, and especially with Wol- 
sey, whose duty it was to advise him. Under 
such circumstances there was no prospect 
(even if her age had not placed it out of the 
question on other grounds) that Catherine 
would bear any more children; and the hopes 
of the nation rested solely on the life of the 
Princess Mary. The right of a woman to 
succeed being a novel feature in English his- 
tory, would undoubtedly be challenged ; but 
it was hoped, 0 
be strengthened by a well-chosen and popular 
marriage, that it would be possible to sustain 
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it without serious opposition. It was doubtful, 
but it was not an impossibility. 

This precarious hope, however, appeared to 
be wholly destroyed when on the pro to 
marry her, first to her cousin, Char es the 
Fifth, and then to one or other of the sons of 
the French king, her legitimacy was openly 
called in question, both in the Cortes and in 
the French Council. 

Obviously as matters stood in the year 
1527, when, if this question of the succession 
could be decided, England, and England only 
of all the countries in Europe, seemed likely 
to ride out the storm which was bursting 
everywhere, England would lose her chance 
also, if the stability of that succession depend- 
ed on any assistance either from France, Ger- 
many, or Spain; obviously, the cloud which 
hung over Mary’s birth would be made use of 
by any or by all of the foreign powers, if an 
opportunity presented itself to wound or hum- 
ble England by its means. James of Scotland 
had his own hopes to maintain, and had Flod- 
den to revenge. France had been twice in- 
vaded by Henry; in repeated engagements 
by land and sea, the French had been de- 
feated ; but two years before, it seemed as if 
there might be another Agincourt, and Paris 
itself would fall—and these scores remained 
to be paid. Of what Charles might do, so 
much only was certain, that his relationship 
with Mary would cease to bind him to her, 
when to support her had ceased to be to his 
advantage. 

In such a state of things, what was the duty 
of an adviser of the English king, when it was 
proposed that he should take another wife, 
and thus, since it was not otherwise possible, 
to provide an heir whose —— could not 
be challenged for the throne? When the 
sovereign power of a kingdom, either by 
divine law, or from political necessity, de- 
scends in order of birth from father to child, 
the marriages of princes on which so much 
depends, have been ever determined by con- 
siderations beyond those which concern the 
rest of us. A king 


| 


May not as unvalued persons do 

Carve for himself; for on kis choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole state ; 
And therefore must hie choice be circumscribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he is the head ; 


and the same respects which influence the first 
entrance into such connections remain in 
force to affect the continuance of them, to 
loose as well as to bind, to dissolve as well as 
to bring together. That dispensing power of 
the popes to permit marriages within the for- 


especially if her position could | bidden degrees, or to dissolve the most unex- 


ceptionable marriages when formed, was vest- 
ed in them expressly to provide for the extra- 
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ordinary contingencies which must and will, 
from time to time, arise in human things ; and 
the question for us only is, whether the con- 
ditions of the times which we are describing 
were, or were not, such as called for the ex- 
‘ercise of that power, or justified Wolsey in 
advising Henry to seek for it? It is not 
whether a kingdom’s welfare is, under any 
circumstances, a reason for a dissolution of a 
marriage; that is conceded in the existence 
of the power to dissolve: it is only whether 
the welfare of England, in the year 1527, re- 

uired the dissolution of the marriage of 

enry VIII, and Catherine of Arragon ?— 
And as soon as this is fairly considered among 
us, it will be answered again, as Hall tells us 
it was answered at the time: All the men will 
answer one way and all the women the other. 
No doubt it is a very sad and a very tragic 
thing, that a noble and innocent lady should 
thus be sacrificed on the alter of a nation’s 

rosperity—unhappily a liability to such mis- 
ortunes is the price which kings and queens 
have paid, and must ever pay, for their great 


lace, while they remain more than shadows. 
n the balance of the Fates, power and re- 
sponsibility weigh even one against the other ; 
and a debt is scored against them for all 
which they receive, which may never be re- 
quired of them, but if it be required the Fates 


are cruel creditors. 

When the interests of a nation lie on one 
side, and the interests of a single person on 
the other, it is not hard to say on which side 
the sacrifice will fall; where it ought to fall 
may remain a question ; but there is no ques- 
tion where it will. The case of Queen Cath- 
erine was rendered peculiarly painful by her 
foreign birth. From an English woman, the 
country would have had a right to demand a 
cheerful acquiescence in what the country re- 
quired of her. But such disinterested pat- 
riotism could not be expected from a stranger, 
who had entered it in a private relation, and 
who depended in a distinct and peculiar man- 
ner on the good faith, the honor, and affection 
of the prince whom she had married. Con- 
siderations of this kind, however, are matter 
of feeling, and of -feeling only: they will 
deepen, as they ought to deepen, our sympa- 
thy with the undeserved sufferings of an un- 
fortunate princess; but they cannot affect the 
course of action which the necessities of the 
State prescribe. A lady accepts in marriage 
whatever is contingent upon her new position, 
whether for happiness or sorrow; and we are 
not to ask ourselves what degree of com 
sion we ought to feel for Queen Catherine, 
for we cannot feel too much; but what was 
the right course for a minister of State to pur- 
sue when called upon to advise his sovereign ? 

We are speaking of the question in its more 
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early stages as an ordinary political difficulty, 
and before it had connected itself with those 
other momentous matters with which it be- 
came afterwards involved. In its political as- 
pect it was regarded by Wolsey; and the 
necessity of the divorce was perceived by him 
with such intense clearness, that nothing 
which man could do was left undone by him 
to accomplish it. Not only he saw that it was 
essential to the prospects of England, but he 
saw also that the English nation themselves 
knew it to be essential, and that so determin- 
ed were they to protect themselves from a 
fresh war of succession, cost what it might, 
they would carry it through. This is what he 
insists — the Pope. This is the one string 
on which he harps, without change of note, in 
the vast mass which remains to us of his 
correspondence with the ambassador at Rome. 
Laying out the condition of the kingdom with 
utmost perspicacity, the divorce, he says, 
ought to be granted, and must be granted; if 
it be not granted freely, the nation will take 
it, and worse will follow. And Clement knew 
as well as he, that he did not exaggerate the 
danger, for the English Parliament finding 
him backward, had sent him suo mero motu, a 
message from themselves to sharpen his reso- 
lution, more than confirming Wolsey. “Causa 
Regie Majestatis (so it ran) nostra a 
my est a capite in membra derivata. 

or ad omnes atque injuria ex eequo pertinet;” 
and if his holiness will not give his consent, 
“ nostri nobis curam esse relictam ut aliunde 
nobis remedia conquiramus.”* Nor was the 
Pope himself at all slow to acknowledge the 
justice of so evident a cause. He too, in his 
own way, is not the least tragical figure in this 
most tragic story ; his poor infallibility called 
on suddenly to exert itself on a matter where 
divine guidance was specially clamored for, 
the English ambassador at one ear with 
Henry’s imperious “ You shall; ” and Charles’s 
German —- the other with an equally 
significant “ You shall not;”—in his own 
breast no voice but the whispering of fear and 
imbecility, and no refuge anywhere except in 
his own most human wit, which, to do him 
justice, never failed him. “True,” he said 
once to Gardiner, who was vulgarly taunting 
him with his infallibility, “ there is a saying in 
the canon law that God has placed all knowl- 
edge in the writing-desk of the Pope's breast 
= scrinio Papz pectoris), but I am afraid he 
orgot to let him have the key.” It was a 
dumb oracle : 


muto Parnassus hiatu 
Conticuit pressitque Deum. 


_ * This curious fact will be found in D’Ewe’s 


ournals. It was mentioned in the Succession De- 
tate under Elizabeth. 
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From such a pope little was to be looked for. 
In a weak moment, however, he granted a 
couunission to try the cause in England ; he 
signed a formal note allowing the justice of the 
king’s cause, promising at the same time not to 
admit an appeal to himself from the jurisdic- 
tion of the legate ; and at Wolsey’s earnest 
demand, some slight successes of the French 
army at Naples being brought to bear upon 
him at the same moment, he even granted an 
absolute decree in Henry’s favor, though it was 
drawn up in a private manner, and a promise 
was given that it should never be produced 
except in the event of his recalling the com- 
mission. In the choice of the legate, too, who 
was to be joined with Wolsey, there seemed to 
be a desire, at least outwardly, to gratify Hen- 
ry: for Cardinal Campeggio was intimately 
eonnected with the English party in the con- 
elave, and Henry himself was entirely pleased 
with the selection of him. At the time of Cam- 
peeeio’s arrival, indeed, Clement must have 

ped that some arrangement was_ possible 
without coming to extremities with either Hen- 
ry or with Charles: for the instructions to the 
legate were, to dissuade Henry from persisting, 
but in the Pope’s name to entreat Catherine to 
consent to be separated from him, and to re- 
tire into a nunnery. And well would it have 
been for Catherine, well would it have been 
for the Pope, for Europe, for Charles the 
Fifth, perhaps for England, if she had con- 
sented. Parliament would have declared ber 
daughter legitimate ; and she herself might 
have passed what remained to her of life in 
comparative happiness, carrying with her into 
retirement the admiration and the gratitude of 
the Catholic world. Yet we can neither be 
surprised at her refusal, nor can we blame her 
for it. She wasa right noble woman; but her 
nobleness was of the Spanish not the Eng- 
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lish kind. Proud, imperious, and inflexible, ' 


by no act of her own would she stoop to ac- 
knowledge that any shadow lay either on her 
one name or on her child’s, though England, 
urope, and the world was wrecked for it. 
Narrow she was: without broad or genial 
sympathies, without heroism in its highest 
sense ; but from the thing which she believed 
to be right, threats could not terrify her, per- 
guasions bend, or promises cajole her. She 
resisted ; the Emperor (it was, perhaps, the 
only fatal blunder of his life) supported and 
a her; and what followed we all 
ow.* 


* Sir H. Ellis (Letters, 1st Series, vol. i. p. 274) 
has printed a letter which he considers to be a joint 
composition of Henry and Queen Catherine, ad- 
dressed to Wolsey. The signature is mutilated by 
fire; Henry’s name can be read, the writer of the 
other portion of the letter is identified by the hand 
writing. He does not seem to be aware, however, 
that the same letter was found and printed by Bur- 





net; and that in Burnet’s time the signature was 
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The feelings with which Wolsey a 
the failure of all his hopes, it is not difficult te 
conjecture. Before the legate’s court was 
opened, the course which the proceedings were 
to follow had already been determined be- 
tween the Pope, the Emperor, and the Queen; 
and among the inevitable consequences which 
he foresaw, his own ruin we can well believe 
was that which caused him least anxiety. If 
he had cared only for his individual interests, 
it was easy for him to secure them: he had 
only to do what was done by the vast majority 
of the English bishops, abbots, and cl — 
to go along with the English mae mae 4 he 
would have endeared himself to Henry forever. 
But he found himself with a divided pn tao 
owing obedience to two authorities, both of 
whom it was no longer possible for him to 
obey ; and he did not hesitate to make his 
choice, though involving, as he well knew, his 
certain destruction. He had advised the di- 
vorce: he had labored for it, with all his 
strength, so long as there was a chance that it 
could be obtained without separation from 
Rome. When the pope had made his final de- 
cision, ruinous as he knew that decision was to 
himself, ruinous as he believed it to be to the 
earthly interests of the Church, he submitted 
to his spiritual superior, and obeyed a com- — 
mand which he knew to be madness, sooner 
than violate his duty. We have looked to find 
any other account of his conduct, and we have 
looked in vain — one fact we have found, in- 
deed, and a most curious one, which has never 
we believe been noticed hitherto, throwing re- 
markable light upon his character. The agi 
tation of these two trying years had harassed 
him beyond his strength, and his mind must 
have lost something of its natural power. He 
was old, nearly approaching sixty. His life had 
been enormously laborious ; he was infirm in 
body, and falling already under the influence 
of the disease of which he soon after died. It 
is easy to understand, therefore, that he may 
have been less equal to the crisis than he 
would have been twenty years before ; and 
more susceptible of influences which in better 
times would have touched him little. There 
are many traditions of Wolsey’s superstition, 
Cavendish mentions various instances of it in 
the last year of his life; and it is even said 
that he possessed a crystal. In this business 





to be read in full, the two writers being not Henry 
and Queen Catherine, but Henry and Anne Bo- 
leyn. Whatever is to be said about the hand- 
writing, it is impossible to doubt that Burnet gives 
the name of the second writer correctly, and Sir 
H, Ellis is mistaken. Queen Catherine would not 
have written for ‘news of the legate, which she 
hopes shall be v ,” neither would she have 


addressed Wolsey “in the most humblest wyse that 
her heart can think.” She was not the person to 
feel humble towards Wolsey, or to pretend to be 
she was not. 


so when 
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of the divorce, it is beyond doubt that he) 


allowed himself to be worked upon by the cele- 
brated ‘Nun of Kent. Her story may or may 
not be familiar to our readers ; it is long, and 
in this place we can do no more than allude to 
it. She was'a woman subject to fits, in which 
she displayed those peculiar powers, whatever 
they are, with which we are now familiar in 
mesmeric patients. There was sufficient real- 
ity in these powers to deceive the woman her- 
self: unadulterated imposition is never an ade- 
quate account of such cases; and as animal- 
magnetism and the odyle fluid were as yet un- 
discovered forces, half-a-dozen profligate monks 
were able to persuade her that she possessed 
supernatural gifts. Under their tuition, she 
gave herself out as a prophetess ; and for ten 
years she professed to have visions from heaven, 
and to communicate the judgments of the 
Higher Powers on weighty matters of State. 
Once launched upon such a course, self-decep- 
tion soon ceased to be possible ; and she be- 
came entangled, as a matter of course, in con- 
scious and palpable falsehoods ; so much so, 
that when ie was detected and condemned to 
be executed, the poor thing believed herself 
never to have been more than a deceiver; and 
the last falsehood which she told, was probably 
an exaggerated confession of her own guilt. 

In the days of her fame, however, while the 
divorce was still pending, she declared that she 
had received the clearest revelations in con- 
demnation of it ; and among other great per- 
sons whose opinions upon it she influenced, it 
is without surprise, but with no little compas- 
sion, that we find Wolsey. She was intro- 
duced to him by Archbishop Warham, whose 
letter to the Cardinal upon the subject has 
been printed by Sir H. Ellis ; and in another 
sensed of the proceedings connected with her, 
we find this singular entry : — 


“ Likewise the late Cardinal of England, and 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, as well mind- 
ed to farther and set at an end the marriage 
which the king’s grace now enjoyeth according 
to their spiritaal duty, were perverted by the false 
revelations of the said nun.” 


Tt had come to that; and the keen and sa- 
gacious Wolsey, the shrewdest and the clever- 
est statesman in Europe, had become the dupe 
of the dupe of a nest of charlatans. What re- 
mains of the story of the divorce, as far at least 
as it concerns us here, is soon told: Catherine 
appealed from the legate’s court to the Pope ; 

¢ appeal was admitted against the solemn 
promise which had been given, and Campeg- 
gio left England, with a declaration that “ he 
would damn his soul for no potentate in Eu- 
rope,” and leaving Wolsey to face as he best 
might the anger of the king. And now the 


sides hands were raised to strike the falling fa- 
vorite. Whatever his faults had been, there 
was not one of them but it found him out: 
every slighting word, every neglect of courtesy, 
every fancied act of injury, came back like 
poisoned arrows to overwhelm him. The eccle- 
siastics had their shame to revenge ; the law- 
yers, their practice ruined by an arbitrary 
uity ; the nobles, the insolence of the upstart 
who had dared to overbear them with his 
genius. The soldiers, with the Duke of Suf- 
folk at their head, had not forgiven the minis- 
ter who had prevented them from taking Paris; 
(Letter of the Bishop of Bayonne, printed in 
Singer's ed. of Cavendish, p. 482;) and Anne 
Boleyn who had fawned upon him as long as 
she hoped that he would assist her to the high 
—_ for which she was longing, now hated 
im as bitterly for her disappointment. ‘Tite 
night-crow, as Wolsey called her, was for ever 
croaking in the king's ear against him ; dis- 
trusting Henry’s feelings, she even made him 
romise that he would never see Wolsey more. 
he noble lords spoke openty, at their dinner- 
tables, of the good times that now were coming, 
“La fantaisie de ces seigneurs,” writes the 
French ambassador, “ est que luy mort ou ru- 
iné, ils defferent incontinent icy l’estat de 
l’Eglise, et prendront tous leurs biens — qu'il 
seroit ja besoing (sic) que je misse en chiffre, 
car ils le crient en plaine table.” 

On the seventeenth of October, 1529, Wol- 
sey presided in the Court of Chancery for the 
last time —on the eighteenth he received a 
message from the king that he was to deliver 
up the seals. His palace at Westminster was 
laid under sequestration; and he was com- 
manded to retire to an unfurnished house 
which belonged to him at Esher, and there’ 
wait the decision of the council upon his fate. 
His crime was yet to be ascertained; but in 
the general torrent of indignation, no one 
cared to remember so trifling a difficulty. On 
receiving ‘the king’s message, he desired the 
various offivers of his household, in order to 
prevent pillage, to take an inventory of his 
property, which he at once despatched to the 
court; and then with his train he entered his 
barge, to go up the river to Putney, where 
horses waited for him. ; 


“ At the taking of his barge,” says Cavendish, 
“there was no less than a thousand boats full of 
men and women of the city of London waffeting 
up and down in Thames expecting my lord’s 
departure, supposing that he should have gone 
directly from thence to the Tower, whereat they 
rejoiced; and I dare he bold to say the most 
part never received damage at his hands.” , 

“Oh wavering and new-fangled multitude!” 
he continues. “Is it not a wonder to consider 
the inconstant mutability of this uncertain world ! 





Jong-gathering storm burst at last ; and on all 


The common people always desiring alterations 
and novelties of things for the strangeness of the 
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case; which often turneth them to small profit 
and commodity. For if the sequel of this matter 
be well considered and digested, ye shall under- 
stand that they had small cause to triumph at 
his fall. What hath succeeded all wise men doth 
know, and the common sort of them hath felt. 
Therefore, to grudge or wonder at it surely were 
but folly ; to study a redress, I see not how it 
can be holpen, for the inclination and natural 
disposition of Englishmen is and hath always 
been to desire alteration of officers.” 


How perennial is the English character ! 

On Wolsey’s arrival at Putney, he mounted 
his mule, and followed by his train on horse- 
back, he set out for Esher; and at this mo- 
ment the scene took place which has furnished 
matter for such volubility of eloquence upon 
the meanness of his spirit, his cowardice, 
prostration, etc. He had scarcely started | 
when a messenger was seen approaching ; and | 
on inquiring who it was, he was told Sir Hen- 
ry Norris was coming from the king. 


And bye-and-bye he came to my lord, and 
saluted him, and said that the king’s majesty 
had him commended to his grace, and willed him 
in any wise to be of good cheer, for he was as 
much in his highness’s favor as ever he was, and 
so shall be. And in token thereof he delivered 
him a ring of gold with a rich stone, which ring 
he knew very well, for it was always the privy 
token between the king and him, whensoever the 
king would have any special matter despatched 
at his hands. 


Sir H. Norris then more fully delivered his 
message, respecting his encouragements, de- 
claring that the king’s unkindness was appar- 
ent only, and that which had been done, was 
done “out of no displeasure,” but only “to 
satisfy the minds of some which he knew to be 


no friends to the Cardinal.” The baseness of 
Wolsey’s spirit is supposed to have been 
shown in the manner in which he received 
this message. He is represented as absorbed 
in misery at the thought of his disgrace: to 
have been sunk in the dust by the loss of court 
favor, and elated to madness by this gleam of 
hope that it might be regained. Before relat- 
ing his behavior, it is as well to consider wheth- 
er this be an altogether satisfactory account of 
what was probably passing in his mind. For 
twenty years he had been the king’s most 
faithful servant; not only had he been chief 
minister of State, but he had lived on terms of 
the most confidential and affectionate intimacy 
with Henry himself, he was sincerely and 
warmly attached to him; and all this was now 
come suddenly to an end. In a conflict of 
duties he had found himself forced to act in a 
manner by which he had inevitably forfeited 
his position; and whether any kindly feeling 
remained in Henry’s mind towards him was 


ble to conceive. And in Wolsey’s 





still uncertain. is, it must have seemed, 
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was forfeited also, since at once he had been 
cast aside in abrupt and careless haste; not 
even dismissed with courtesy, but flung awa 
as a worn-out tool which was no longer need- 
ed. Ifthe was a man of even ordinary feelin 
and ordinary honesty, his distress under — 
circumstances would not have been confined 
to the loss of his power and his rank: the 
manner of his fall would probably have been 
more painful than even the matter of it; and 
he must have felt himself cruelly wronged. It 
besides this, he had really loved the king’s 
rson with an honest and loyal affection, the 
low in coming from him must, have been in- 
finitely more hard to bear than if dealt by 
any other hand. Treatment more deepl 
wounding to a true-hearted man it is impossi- 
osition 
there was everything to aggravate, nothing to 
soften, the pain which he could not choose 
but feel. He had no friends— wealth he 
had, and dependants, but no family which 
would — about him; no wife or children 
to teach him what power there isin love in 
the hour of calamity; no more desolate old 
man was ever driven out to face the pelting of 
the storms of fortune, and there is every proof 
that his spirit was crushed and broken be it. 
It is no excess of charity to suppose that 
feelings of this kind may have affected him as 
much as, perhaps more than, a decline of out- 
ward splendor ; and if we suppose him feeling 
also what we know that he did feel, that the 
storm which had broken over himself was but 
the first dropping of a tempest that would 
destroy all what ‘he considered most precious 
and most holy, we shall have no difficulty in 
understanding how such a message as that 
which was brought to him by Sir H. Norris, 
may have touched him to the bottom of his 
heart. If as a worn-out servant of the State 
he was hurt by his country’s ingratitude, it 
was something to learn that by the chief of the 
State he was still remembered with honor; if 
the king’s personal unkindness had wounded 
him, he was told that he was mistaken in the 
hand which had dealt the hardest blow. And 
who can tell what other hopes he may not 
have entertained ? He may have thought that 
at the last hour, Henry’s purpose was relent- 
ing? Who can tell ? Day after day in the 
week preceding, he had been closeted with 
him; and no one know’s what passed between 
them. Only incidentally we learn that Wol- 
sey had been at his feet for hours intreating 
him ; and in those secrets lies the clue to what 
was passing in Wolsey’s breast. We can but 
guess what jt was; but we may as well guess 
enerously as meanly ; while we do for certain 
now that Henry had at least felt as warm an 
affection for his Chancellor as was ever felt by 
man for man; and that this affection was 
loyally returned; a fact which alone, if allowed 
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its ordi weight, will convert the supposed 
lauren of the" fallen favorite into py ee 
and beautiful expression of national emotion, 
caused by a sudden revulsion from wounded 
feeling. On receiving Norris’s message— 


“ Alighting off his mule,” an eye-witness tells 
us, “all alone, as though he had been the young- 
est person among us, he incontinent kneeled 
down in the dirt upon both his knees, holding up 
his hands for joy. Master Norris perceiving him 
so quickly from his mule upon the ground, mused 
and was astonished, and therewith he alighted 
also, and kneeled by him, embracing him in his 
arms, and asked him how he did, calling upon 
him to credit his message. Then talking with 
Master Norris upon his knees in the mire, he 
would have pulled off his undercap of velvet; 
but he could not undo the knot under his chin. 
Whei -fore, with violence he rent the laces and 

Iled it from his head, and arose and would 

ave mounted his mule; but he could not mount 

ain with such agility as he alighted before, 

when his footmen had as much ado to set him in 
his saddle as they could have.” 


Other persons may think of this as they 
sage We live in a free country, where we 

ve all a right to our opinion ; and for our 
own selves, we consider it (unless it was act- 
ing) as one of the most touchingly beautiful 
scenes in English history. And if it was act- 
ing, the counterfeit would at least have been as 
transparent to Wolsey’s own attendants, to 
men who lived in habitual intercourse with 
him, as it can be to us, who only gather what 
he was out of the accounts of writers who 
were least his friends; yet Cavendish, at least, 
who tells the story, felt nothing but uncontrol- 
led emotion. A little incident followed, also, 
of no slight significance, which historians have 
either never mentioned, or have related only 
as if there were nothing in it worth observing. 
Attached to the courts and the households of 
the great nobles of the time there were, as we 
all know, certain mysterious appendages called 
Fools; the nature of them is not very clear ; 
but if we may trust Shakspeare, their hearts 
were always in the right place ; the fool never 
loved when he ought to despise, or despised 
when he ought to love; and there was a 
strange mixture of wit and simplicity in them 
which never failed, as the saying is, “to fit the 
cap upon the right head,” or distinguish the 
knave from the true man. One of these was 
in Wolsey’s train, a fool, as it would seem, of 
no common merit, said to be “worth, for a 
nobleman’s pleasure, a thousand pounds ;” 
and Wolsey, desiring to send some token to 
Henry in answer for the ring, told Norris to 
take him. And we suppose that if kneeling 
in the mud had been that contemptible piece 
of business which Burnet tells us that it was, 
the fool would have been glad to go, that he 
might witness no more such antics; yet he 
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would not; “And my lord was fain to send 
six of his tall yeomen‘to conduct and convey 
the fool tothe court, for the poor fool took on 
and fired so in such a rage when he saw that 
he must needs depart from my lord.” 

The ~~ intentions, however, were prob- 
ably less favorable toward Wolsey than the 
latter hoped; or in his uncertainty whether 
he was acting rightly or wrongly, they ma 
have fluctuated between anger and regard. 
If the latter was of a lively kind, some unusual 
difficulty must have obliged him to be cautious 
in the display of it: since the situation in 
which the old man was left for several weeks 
was such as to reflect the highest discredit on 
those who were responsible for it. ‘The house 
to which he was ordered to confine himself 
was without furniture, bedding, plate, or linen. 
No preparation had been made for his recep- 
tion: it was damp and unwholesome, and a 
wet and stormy winter was setting in. That 
under these circumstances, the many gentle- 
men who formed his train should have insisted 
on remaining to share his discomfort speaks 
more eloquently than words for the nature of 
the relation which subsisted between them and 
their master. They contributed money amon 
themselves for his support, for none was P 
lowed him; and bought or borrowed some 
kind of furniture to make the place endurable. 
Indeed, the affectionate devotion which all 
these persons showed towards him at this try- 
ing time, called out the involuntary admira- 
tion of all parties; and six weeks after, the 
Duke of Norfolk was sent down to Esher, to 
declare to them, in the king’s name, the high 
credit which they had earned for themselves. 

The Privy Council, meanwhile, and the 
House of Lords, were on their side busy 
earning for themselves discredit, in drawing 
up the articels* of his impeachment; and the 
perusal of these articles is the surest proof 
that the prosecution was a result of personal 
rancer, and that no real crime could be laid 
to his charge. There are forty-four in all, 
and at first reading them, one is tempted to 
suppose that one is reading some absurd and 
preposterous parody, instead of the deliberate 
and serious composition of English statesmen. 
The persons responsible for their appearance 
might be determined with an approach to cer- 
tainty; but there is no occasion to fling a 
shadow over the names of men who were 
otherwise honorable and high-minded, and 
whose better nature was under a temporary 
eclipse. The single offence against the law 
with which Wolsey is charged is his ac- 
ceptance of the office of legate contrary to 
the Statute of Provisors; but for this, as the 
Council well knew, he had the king’s permis- 


* They are printed by Lord Herbert and by Mr, 
Gault. 
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sion, under his signmanual: the remainder of 
the articles are a rabid declamation against 
pride, covetousness, and ambition, interspersed 
with spiteful inuendoes and scandalous stories ; 
which, if they had been true, did not affect 
the State, and implied no violation of any 
civil or criminal statute ; he had defamed the 
Church, he had bullied the Privy Councillors, 
he had bad breath, etc etc.; so shameful a pro- 
duction never issued, and never again, we hope, 
will issue from an English government. It is 
subscribed with the names of all the council ; 
but the votes of the majority must have 
obliged the whole body to grant their signa- 
tures, since a minority, we know, disa 
roved the entire business, and Lord Shrews- 
ury and Sir William Fitzwilliam remained 
cordially attached to Wolsey to the last. 

The articles were — by the peers; but, 
happily, the Upper House was never absolute 
in England, and the House of Commons 
spared the country the disgrace which a 
further proceeding with them would have 
cast upon it. Cromwell, who had obtained a 


seat in that parliament for the first time, un- 
dertook his master’s defence (as, eleven years 
later, when he was suffering similar cruel 
wrong, he found no one to defend him), and 
the impeachment recoiled upon its authors. 
The king, meanwhile, had taken no part on 


one side or the other: he had allowed the 
proceedings to follow their own course, reserv- 
ing his own interference till it became officially 
necessary. Yet, strange as it may seem, that 
Henry VIII. should have been less than ab- 
solute in his own court, it is clear that he was 
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At last, it was over. Wolsey, overcome 
with illness and sorrow, retired to his room, 
and the dull November night closed in with 
storm and pouring rain, “the sorest night of 
all the year.” Cromwell had gone off to 
London, and Sadler. with him; the rest, one 
by one, had dropped away to their beds; 
when, at midnight, there came a loud knock- 
ing at the gate, and a company of horsemen, 
drenched and dripping, were demanding 
eagerly to be admitted. Such a night as this 
the king had chosen to send his second mes- 
senger. Sir John Russell had ridden, in the 
dark and rain, from Greenwich, with strictest 
orders that no one should know of where he 
was gone; and that he should be back before 
daybreak. He brought with him another 
token-ring, and a message with it, identical 
with that which had been sent by Sir Henry 
Norris, “ that Wolsey should be of good cheer; 
that the king still loved him, and had sent 
Russell on this secret journey to let him know 
it.” We are accustomed to regard whatever 
was done under Henry to have been done by 
him, or at least with his active consent; and 
to suppose that his own wishes were his only 
law. Nothing can show more clearly that, on 
this occasion at least, he did not find himself 
so unshackled, and that he was obliged to 
conceal his real feelings. 

Furniture was now sent, however, and mo- 
ney, “yet not so abundantly as the king’s 
pleasure was”—* the default whereof was in 
the officers,” who took their cue from the 
reigning faction. But the damp house, and 
the want of those comforts which habit had 


better disposed towards the Cardinal than, for, converted into necessaries, produced their na- 
some reason or other, he was able to show/|tural effects on a frame already infirm. The 


himself to be. Wolsey had heard nothing 
from him since he had 
the end of three weeks, while the impeach- 
ment was still pending, he found it impossible 
to retain about him so large a body of servants, 
upon whose charity he, in fact, was living. In 
the afternoon of the Feast of All Hallows, he 
called them all together into the Great Hall 
at Esher, there to tell them that he could do 
nothing more for them: he would not keep 
them chained to his fallen fortunes, and that 
they had better seek other masters, or return 
to their own families. Many men were pre- 
sent at that seene whose names were’ after- 
wards famous: for all rising men of genius 
found a friend and a patron in Wolsey. 
Cromwell was there, and Gardiner, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler, and others of high mark and 
note—the very choicest gathering of the in- 
tellect of England. And Cavendish, who 
was present also, has left us a description of 
it, a!l faithful, probably, in its smallest features 
—a beautiful sorrowing picture of conflicting 
heroisms — great, stern men weeping like 
children, refusing to be comforted. 


‘old minister fell dangerously ill, and in the 
en at Esher; and at! 


middle of the winter was thought to be dying: 
indeed, although he seemed to rally, he never 
recovered; and his death, in the following 
year, was the lingering issue of the illness at 
Esher. Abroad, the impeachment having 
failed, he was proceeded against with a Pre 
munire, and, to the general surprise of the 
world, he pleaded guilty, and his property 
was forfeited to the Crown. His crime was 
the having exercised a legatine power, which 
the king had formally permitted him to ex- 
ercise; and men were naturally astonished 
that he neglected so powerful a counterplea 
He has himself left us an account of his mo- 
tives for doing as he did, which are charac 
teristic and reasonable. He knew that he 
could never again be in possession of political 
power, and that his chance of spending the 
remainder of his life in peace Speatal on 
his ceasing to be conspicuous; as long as he 
was rich he would continue to be considered 
dangerous, and “he would rather have his 





liberty with the loss of his goods,” than run 
the risk of imprisonment for life. 
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And also, he said, there was a continual serpen- | are, ye would not be as ye were, to win a hun- 
tine enemy about the king, that would, I am well | dred tymes as mvch as ye were possessed off,” 


* for what had been done ;” and he trusted, as 


assured, if I had heen stiffnecked, have called 
continually upon the king in his ear, I mean the 
night-crow, with such a vehemency that I should 
with the help of her assistance, have obtained 
sooner the king’s indignation than his lawful 
favor; and his favor once lost, which, I trust, at 
present I have, would never have been by me re- 
covered. Therefore, I thought it better for me 
to keep still his loving favor with the loss of my 
goods and dignities. 


He seems to have known that “the king 
had conceived a certain prick of conscience 


the event proved, justly, to his generosity. 
As soon as the forfeiture was completed, his 

rdon was made out, and on receiving it, he 
was ordered by a decree of the Council to re- 
tire to his see of York. Being without money 
he was forced to apply for some little pittance 
out of the treasures which he had surrendered, 
and a debate ofa remarkable kind ensued at 
the Council table. The ill feeling of the ma- 
jority was not yet satisfied, and the sum which 
they consented to allow him was not sufficient 
to meet the common expenses of the journey ; 
but so poor a lit leness was not allowed to pass 
without protest. 


“Some,” says Cavendish, “thought it much 
egainst the Council’s honor, and one of them |the 
Duke of Noifolk, perhaps; it well suits his; 
character] said, ‘Although he never did me 

d or aty pleasure, sooner than he should lack, 
would lay my plate to gage for him for a thou- 
gand pounds, rather than he should depart so 
simply as some would have him do. Let ns do 
for him as we wou!d be done unto, considering his ' 
small offence, and his inestimable substance, which | 
he hath departed withal, rather than he would! 
stand in d.fence with the king in defending of | 
his case, as he might justly have done, as ye all, 
know. Let not malice cloke this matter. Ye, 
have all your pleasure fulfilled which ye have! 
long desired. Now suffer conscience to minister | 
to him some liberality”” 





As far as the Council was concerned, this 
appeal was naturally ineffectual; but Wol-| 
sey’s property was now the king's, and he 
alone had ihe disposal of it as he pleased. He 
restored him, in plate, money, and other | 
things. what would he worth something under | 
eighty thousand pounds of our money ; and, 
so, in broken health, and enfeebled in mind 
and body, but, as far as we can judge from 
his letters, in recovered calmness of feeling, 
the oll man set off for his diocese, escaping 
happily to a retirement which he wy to 
have }ong des:red, and leaving behind him 
some at least of those that were to succeed 
him in his power who now envied him his _re- 

“In myn opinion,” writes Cromwell 


to him, “ I suppose your lordship, being as ye! 





— expressions which we will hope some read- 
ers, at least, will be found to regard as some- 
thing more than that polite nonsense which 
skilful dealers in phrases compose out of noth- 
ingness. 

‘Undoubtedly if quiet well-doing, rewarded 
by the affections of every one who came in 
contact with him, were the best constituent of 
happiness, Wolsey would not have exchanged 
the few months left to him for all his years of 
splendor. He carried down with him to York 
a reputation similar to that which his memo 
bears among ourselves; in a little while, 
learn, not from Cavendish only, but from the 
unsuspicious testimony of a book published by 
Royal authority, within six years of his death, 
that it was exchanged for an admiration as 
deserved as it was unbounded. His time was 
spent among the people ; riding out, day after 
day, from place to place — “ taking his dinner 
with him, that he might not be burdensome ;” 
settling quarrels among the gentlemen, con- 
firming children, visiting churches, “ giving 
all bishops a pattern how to live.” “ It was 
wonder to see how men turned — how out of 
utter enemies they became dear friends.” * 

It is well that we have evidence so trust- 
worthy speaking so emphatically in his favor: 
for the calumnies of Hall and Foxe have pur 
sued him to hisgrave with the old inveteracy ; 
and it is creditable to Henry that he availed 
himself of so carly an opportunity to express 
what in his own opinion was the character of his 
old servant’s latest actions. Let him have done 
what he would, there were those about the 
king who would have taken care that it should 
wear a sufficiently evil appearance ; as it was, 
they made a crime of the popularity which he 
so innocently gained. He. was winning the 
hearts of the people, it was said, to make a 
party for the Church against the State, and 
re-enact, with the support of the Pope and of 
the Emperor, the part of Thomas a Becket. 
There is no difficulty in conjucturing who 
these persons were ; but Cavendish speaks in- 
definitely of his “ enemies,” —and there let us 
leave them. Only Anne Boleyn, we need 
have no scruple in naming, who never cared 
to conceal the intensity of her hatred, nor ever 
till Wolsey was in his grave felt herselt’ secure 
of that fatal greatness for which, in a few years 
she paid so terribly. 

And now we are fast approaching the last 
scenes of this tragedy. There were certain 
duties, it appeared, belonging to the office of 
the Archbishop of York which could not be 
discharged in the usual: formal manner pre- 
vious to his installation in the cathedral. This 


* “Remedy for Sedition,” printed in Singer's 
Cavendish. . 
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ceremony, therefore, at the request of the 
Dean and Canons, Wolsey had consented to 
allow to be performed ; but all ostentation was 
scrupulously to be avoided, and the service 
was to be conducted in the simplest manner 
which the necessary forms would allow. What 
real necessity may have existed for this instal- 
lation, it is impossible for us to know; but no 
doubt the step was an imprudent one, if it 
could Lethine, Me have been avoided. e 
opportunity was seized to irritate or <a 
to irritate Henry’s jealousy, and certain ill- 
judged and ill-timed remonstrances from 

me arriving at the same moment, furnished 
a pretext for a charge that he was keeping 
up a secret understanding with the Pope, and 
that the installation was to be the first step of 
an ecclesiastical opposition to the Crown. 

If we are to believe Cavendish’s account of 
the condition of Wolsey, either in mind or 
body at the time, such a suspicion was no 
more than the wildest chimera. His real 
feelings have probably been expressed, in all 
their sad simplicity, in the beautiful lines of 
Storer, who introduces him as saying— 


I did not mean with predecessor’s pride 

To walk on cloth as custom did require; 
More fit that cloth were hung on either side 
In mourning wise ; or make the poor attire 
More fit the dirige of a mournful quire 

In dull sad notes all sorrow to exceed, 

For him in whom the prince’s love is dead. 


I am the tomb where that affection lies, 

That was the closet were it living kept, 

Yet wise men say affection never dies ; 

No, but it tarns, and when it long hath slept, 
Looks heavy like the eye that long hath wept ; 
Oh! could it die, that were a restful state, 

But living it converts to deadly hate. 


Some misgiving as to the nature of Henry's 
feelings towards him, he could not have avoid- 
ed entertaining, when, a few days before the 
instaliation was to take place—again, singularly, 
on the feast of All Hallows, the anniversary 
of the dispersion of his Esher household—he 
was arrested by the Earl of Northumberland 
of high treason. Hatred had done its work; 
and he was summoned at once to answer a 
charge against his life. He could not fail to 
believe that such a blow, if not directly coming 
from the king, would not have fallen without 
his approbation. He was too old and too in- 
firm to bear up any longer, and the past sor- 
row and fresh agitation completed the work 
of his illness. He hastened, however, as well 
as he was able, to obey the king’s command, 
and, ill as he was, he set off at the beginning 
of November to ride to London. As before, 
we can imagine that the sense of his loneli- 
ness must have pressed upon him very dreari- 
ly. Most fallen statesmen carry with them 
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the sympathy of a party, and churchmen in 
disgrace with the Crown are backed by the 
affection and the prayers of their order; but 
Wolsey had none of this: he stood alone in 
the world. And yet not so. Thanks to Him 
who made us as we are, goodness is never 
utterly unloved; and in his greatest days he 
had not been received with more real honor, 
than in setting out upon this his last journey. 
As he rode through Caesned three thousand 
people crowded about the gates to take leave 
of him; and when he came out, shouted round 
him, “God save your Grace: the foul evil 
take them that hath taken your Grace from 
us; we pray God, vengeance may light on 
them!” Thus Cavendish heard them “ run 
erying after him, they loved him so well: for 
surely they had great loss of him, both the 
poor and the rich.” A similar scene took 
— at Pomfret and at Doncaster; wherever 
e passed, he was received with cries “ God 
save your Grace—God save your Grace, my 
good Lord Cardinal!” 

All this must have been something to him, 
if indeed his illness did not make everything 
alike indifferent ; and on arriving at Sheffiel 
Park he must have found himself relieved of 
the worst of his anxieties. Lord Shrewsbury, 
with the countess and his household, were 
waiting at the lodge-gate to receive him; 
Henry having himself written to desire that 
he might not be treated as a prisoner, but 
should be entertained with every honor and 
respect. Henry, it is certain, believed noth- 
ing of this new accusation. Whatever were 
his faults, hypocrisy was not one of them; 
and Lord Shrewsbury told the old man, at 
Henry’s request, that he had nothing to fear. 
He was accused ; and again, for the satisfying 
of “some persons,” it was necessary to put 
him upon his trial; but the king himself had 
no mistrust of him at all. Unfortunately the 
persons in question had gained all they re- 
quired, in having compelled him in the state 
in which he was to undertake such a journey. 
He remained nearly three weeks at Sheffield, 
too ill to be moved, the king writing every 
day with fresh instructions for his good treat- 
ment. As he grew a little better, he became 
possessed with a notion that when he went on, 
Anne Boleyn would attempt to have him 
murdered on the road; his words are curious 
and worth recording. 


The enemy that never sleepeth, he said, but 
studieth and continually imagineth my utter de- 
struction, perceiving the contentedness of mind, 
doubteth that their cruel and malicious dealings 
would at length grow to their shame and rebuke, 
and goeth about therefore to prevent the same 
with shedding my blood. 


It was probably an exaggerated suspicion of 
mental decrepitude ; but so anxious had the 
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king become for him, that he was tender even 
of his fears ; Lord Shrewsbury had no sooner 
informed him of the notion with which Wol- 
sey was possessed, than, with the most con- 
siderate kindness, he sent down Sir William 
Kingston to Sheffield with an escort for him, 
composed entirely of his own old followers. 
But a summons had gone out against Wol- 
sey to appear before another tribunal, where 
no Sir William Kingston with royal escort 
could attend him, and no Anne Boleyn’s ha- 
tred follow him. His work upon this earth, 
with all its nothingness of splendor, and iron 
reality of suffering was drawing to a close: 
and a life, unexampled alike either in the ex- 
tent of labor which had been accomplished in 
it, or in the treatment which the world con- 
sidered a due payment of such labor was now 
to end. A few painful days of ineffectual 
effort to proceed finished the matter,’ and 
Wolsey died at the Abbey of Leicester on 
the 29th of November, 1530, four weeks 
exactly after the day of his arrest. Of his 
words upon his death-bed enough has been 
said ; Shakspeare following Cavendish literally, 
has given them, we suppose, pretty much 
as they were spoken; and those among us 
who desire to believe evil of him, will find in 
them an acknowledgment of that forgetfulness 


of man’s highest duties which they affirm to 


have characterized his life. Since, however, 
a confession of shortcoming is no more than 
what has fallen often from the lips of dying 
saints, and since in general our sense of being 
what we ought not to be, is in proportion to 
our endeavors to become what we ought to 
be; it is wiser not to build too much on self- 
accusing expressions, and to look for what he 
was in a fair estimate of his actions. 

Maturely weighing these, we should say that 
there is no great man in English history against 
whom so many accusations have been heaped, 
and against whom so few can be proved, or 
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who excited against himself so bitter an hostil- 
ity, having done so little to deserveit. With 
his vast talent for business, and his never wea- 
ried industry, he accomplished more actual good 
for England than perhaps any single minister 
ever did, except Lord Burghley: his faults 
were an intolerance of opposition, a passionate 
vehemence and rudeness of language, and, 
perhaps, an unwisely prodigal magnificence ; 
traits of character all of them provoking to 
those with whom he came in collision, and es- 
pecially provoking, when displayed by one 
meanly born in the presence of persons who 
would not willingly have acknowledged a 
common humanity with him. But they are 
not faults which should weigh with posterity 
against so much genuine excellence ; still less 
will they justify an indiscriminate license of 
imagination to invent evil of him at will. We 
are taught to regard him as morally depraved : 
it were well if such lessons could be reserved 
till the truth of them can be proved. There 
is no evidence of his depravity whatever. 
He was temperate in his personal habits, and 
careful in the observance of those formal 
duties which were then essentials of religion : 
even in his most laborious days he never 
missed the stated services, and at his death, a 
hair-shirt was found upon him. Of his want 
of nobleness, we shall judge variously, accord- 
ing to our own dispositions ; for the same traits 
which to one man are an evidence of mean- 
ness, to another will seem an evidence of 
something very different indeed. This, at 
least, we should remember—that those who 
knew him best loved him best; and that 
Henry the Eighth, of whom it is said that he 
never was mistaken in the character of a 
man, was of all men in England, the truest 
mourner for the loss of a minister who had 
crossed him in the purposes nearest to his 
heart. 





Tue “ navvies,” about to augment the work- 
ing force of the armies in the Crimea, are to be 
armed with a short carbine, a pair of pistols, and 
a cutlass, each man; not for the purpose of of- 
fence, but of defence, in the event of a surprise 
while at work. 

An officer in the Crimea, writing to a friend 
in Paris, asks—* What do you think of a London 
newspaper publishing where Lord Raglan is, 
where our powder-magazine is situated, telling 
what shots reach our camp, and from what bat- 
teries—informing the public that we are hard up 
for shells, gabions, fascines, etc.? Bad enough 
publishing our numbers. We have positive proof 
that the information is not lost on the enemy.” 

Long before this letter reaches you, you will 
kuow much more than we do of what here is gene- 





rally spoken of as the “ row of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge.” His Royal Highness is now on board 
ship, bound for Constantinople, and as some say 
for England. It is asserted that he quarrelled 
with the Commander-in-chief in consequence of 
the battle of the 5th. The Duke resented the 
manner in which the Guards were cut up; and 
it is asserted he said some very smart words 
to Lord Raglan about the manner in which the 
Guards and the Second Division were left ex- 
osed to the assault of the Russian army. What 
rd Raglan replied is not known; but the end 
of it was (thus is it whispered in the camp) that 
the Duke went off in high dudgeon, intending to 
ee to England and tell them “all about 
rd Raglan and the army.”— Crimea Correspond- 
ent of the Daily News. 
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From the Examiner. 
THE AUSTRIAN TREATY. 


Tue completion of a treaty between England, 
France, and Austria, has given greater intensity 
to the anxiety which has so long existed as to 
the course which Austria will take in reference 
to the war. From the first we have had but one 
Opinion as to what that course must ultimately 
be; and that it would be dictated by circumstan- 
ces and considerations over which Austria would 
have but little control. At the same time, we 
are free to admit that there has been much good 
ground for suspicion in the relations which have 
existed between Austria and Russia. The con- 
duct of the latter power in regard to the former 
has been extremely difficult to reconcile with the 
acts and avowed views of Austria. We have 
seen Austria contracting a treaty with Turkey, 
while ‘Turkey was at war with Russia; we have 
seen Austria openly and avowedly submitting the 
official notes addressed to her by Russia to the 
cabinets of France and England for advice, if 
not for instructions before she made a reply; we 
have seen the Austrian Ministers in Paris and 
London hastening, upon the report of the fall of 
Sebastopol, to congratulate the respective cabi- 
nets of England and France upon the event ; we 
have seen an Austrian army march into the Prin- 
cipalities, and a Russian army march out, in 
order that the former might a them on be- 
half of Turkey ; we have seen all these open acts 
of apparent adherence to the cause of the West- 
ern Powers and of hostility to Russia, without 
a cessation even of diplomatic relations between 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. It was certainly no 
part of the duty of Austria to declare war 

ainst Russia, so long as she was permitted to 
do all that her exact position at the moment 
otherwise rendered it, in her own estimation. ne- 
cessary, to protect her present and future inte- 
rests; but it has been so extremely difficult to 
understand how Russia could see all these acts 
without declaring war, that politicians both in 
England and France have found it difficult to 

ersuade themselves that a secret understanding 
Mid not exist between the Czar and the Emperor 
Joseph. 

Nevertheless, we think that a review of the 
whole of the circumstances under which Austria 
and Russia were placed, in respect to the nego- 
tiations, not only between themselves, but be- 
tween the various powers of Germany, will show 
that it was of the greatest consequence to both 
that an open rupture should not take place ; in 
short, that neither of them were ready to assume 
the attitude which both must have foreseen as ul- 
timately unavoidable ; the conduct of the Eastern 
question had not only a Buropean but a German 
phase ; Prussia, the great rival of Austria for Ger- 
man supremacy, has made every effort during the 
present crisis to promote her objects and to obtain 
a larger influence over the smaller German States. 
In this effort she has been well sustained by Rus- 
sian diplomacy. It was obvious, from the mo- 
ment that it became apparent that Prussia and 
Austria took different views upon the Eastern 
question, that whichever of those two powers was 
able to gain so much adherence from the smaller 
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States as to secure a majority in the Diet, must 
triumph ; and that the other must submit either to 
follow in the same policy, or to be isolated from 
the Germanic Confederation. Russia well knew 
the full import of this struggle between the two 
great German Powers; she felt the influence 
which she had over Prussia, and she hoped’ to 
gain to her views not only Bavaria, but as many 
of the other smaller States as would secure for 
Prussia a majority in the Diet. If so, Russian 
councils would have directed the combined ef- 
forts of Germany, and Austria must have been 
content either to submit herself to such an alter- 
native, or to resign all pretension as a member 
of the German Empire. As long as there was 
any chance of such a result to the negotiations 
and intrigues which have occupied the German 
courts during the whole summer, it was well worth 
the while of Russia to put up with the acts of 
Austria, and quietly to pocket affronts which it 
would have been dangerous to resent. Austria 
too, on her part, was kept in check, as to the 
extent to which she was prepared to go, very 
much from the unrertainty which her acts might 
ingroduce into the settlement of these German 
questions. 

We have, howeyer, at length arrived at a time 
when the precise relative position of all parties 
has become better defined. In the German di- 
plomatic game Austria has triumphed, and Prus- 
sia, with all the aid of Russia, has been foiled. 
Bavaria, as the leader of the smaller conserva- 
tive States, has declared for Austria, and her ma- 
jority in the Diet is no longer doubtful. Prus- 
sia submits, shows a greater tendency in favor of 
the policy of Austria, and signs an additional ar- 
ticle to the treaty lately made. Austria is left 
by these arrangements with great freedom of 
action, and with the certainty, under special cir- 
cumstances, of the support of the forces of the 
Confederation. The difficulties of the past, and 
much of the doubt as to the future have been 
thus cleared away. Of course, the defeat of the 
Prussian policy has rendered that power more 
than ever desirous to obtain an opening for a 
negotiation which might lead to peace: and we 
cannot be surprised that Austria, after having 
successfully finished so protracted a strugule, 
with her powerful rival. should consent to afford 
a few weeks, in order that a last and final de- 
mand may be made upon Russia before actual 
hostilities are begun, however slight may the 
chance of success. 

It is at this juncture that Austria has conclud- 
ed a treaty with the Western Powers. ‘That the 
terms of this treaty are contingent we think only 
probable, because it would obviously he incon- 
sistent to take an absolute and specific nuJder 
taking at the very moment that a summons, 
though the last one, is sent to Russia. But that 
it will prove contingent in any other sense we 
do not believe. The only danger which could 
he apprehended is, that an attempt may be made 
to open a negotiation upon the actual meaning 
and extent of the four points, with a view to gain 
time; but we believe that Austria is now so 
far disembarrassed of extraneous considerations 
and sees her interest so clearly to lie with the 
Western Powers, that no such attempt will prave 
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successful; and that in a few weeks she will be 
as directly and openly committed to her final 
course as she is already implicated in it. 

The best evidence which we can have as to the 
views which Russia and Austria entertain at the 
present moment of their respective positions be- 
fore long, is the measures which they are both 
taking in order to meet coming events. Till 
now, neither party has been quite prepared for 
war. Now, and indeed for some time past, both 
have been making great preparations for defence 
and attack in those quarters where war will most 
directly and immediately affect them. Austria 
at this moment has upwards of 20,000 men en- 
gaged in throwing up earthworks and in making 
entrenchments on her frontiers which are most 
exposed to Russian attack. On the other hand 
the flower of the Russian army, released by the 
stern season of the year from the shores of the 
Baltic, are marching through Poland to the Ger- 
man frontier. The departure of our troops early 
in the spring for Malta, and the occupation of the 
Black Sea by our ships of war, pending the re- 
ceipt of the last reply from Russia before the 
formal declaration of war, were not more omin- 
ous of the expectation of the English Cabinet as 
to the result of their last summons to the Czar 
than are the preparations at the present moment 
on the side of Austria and Russia. 

We have never been amongst those who doubt- 
ed the good faith of Austria in the professions 
which she has made with regard to the great 

uestion at issue. It has always appeared to us 

at those professions were too plainly in the 
line of her own imperative interests to leave it 
open to doubt that she could act in a contrary 
sense. At the same time, we have never failed 
to give due weight to the complicated and deli- 
cate difficulties by which she was surrounded, 
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and from which time and tact could alone release 
her. But now, the necessity in which Austria is 
placed at a very early time to espouse the cause 
of the Western Powers is more palpable than 
ever. It is clear that no country in Europe has 
so much to gain by the success of the allied ar- 
mies, or so much to lose by the success of 
Russia. And it is equally clear that while Aus- 
tria has nothing to gain but everything to lose 
by avoiding hostilities with Russia, she would be 
exposed to irreparable losses and shame were 
she to act in any way which brought her in col- 
lision with the Western Powers. 

There is another most significant circumstance 
which shows in what direction Austria is pre- 
paring to move. It will be recollected that at a 
very early ery of the war the Emperor of the 
French declared that so long as Austrian and 
French troops cooperated in the East, the Italian 
States could not be made the scene of revolt. 
Now we learn from Paris that a treaty is on the 
eve of conclusion between Austria and France, 
by which, on certain stipulations, the latter un- 
dertakes to secure the Italian provinces. We may 
be quite certain that France would not enter 
into such an undertaking without a sufficient 
and satisfactory equivalent. 

But one of the most important results of the 
new state of affairs in Germany is the already 
altered tone of the Court of Berlin. Prussia 
has been beaten in German diplomacy; she 
must now consent either to fall into the current 
with Austria, or withdraw fromthe Confede- 
ration and resign all her German influence. The 
latter is a course impossible to her: the former 
is, therefore, her only alternative, with whatever 
bad grace and reluctance she may adopt it. The 
events of the week have been most important. 





The Study of Language : an Exposition of “ Exea 
IIrepoevra, or the Diversions of Purley, b 
John Horne Tooke.” By Charles Ric te 
son, LL. D., Author of “A New Dictionary 
of the English Language.” 

The judicious endeavor of a veteran philologist 
to extend the philosophical study of language by 
—— orne Tooke’s Diversions of’ Purley. 
Admitted in the author's own day as a contribu- 
tion to philosophical grammar at once ingenious, 
novel, and profound, and that in spite of his un- 
philosophical attacks upon political opponents, 
the “ Diversions” lost some of its ana celeb- 
rity after the social celebrity of Horne Touke 
had died away, to give signs of revival in a se- 
cond generation. The display of personal ani- 
mosity already alluded to, the strain upon the 
attention its study requires, and not least per- 
haps the bulky form in which the work originally 
appeared, rendered it not well adapted for popu- 
lar perusal. Dr. Richardson has done good ser- 
vice to the “ study of language” in this very judi- 
cious and compact recast ; for the book is much 
more than an abridgment.—Spectator. 


The Picture-Book for the Young. By Mary How- 
itt. ‘With twenty Illustrations, by E. Morin. 
Mrs. Howitt’s part in this attractive little vol- 








ume consists of sketches of country doings in ju- 
venile life, with a slight thread of story; and ap- 

ars to have been written to illustrate the “ il- 
ustrations’—designs first, and text afterwards. 
Mr. Morin, evidently a French artist, is in man- 
ner too direct an imitator of Gavarni, who has 
supplied half the light designers in France with 


a style. He has a bright characteristic talent of 
his own, however, great motion and rapidity, and 
an eye for animal nature—a point less often, 
brought forward by the French than the English, 
althongh the most exquisite and fine-minded of 
all animal-drawers was the French Grandville — 
A second titlepage intimates that this book is 
intended to “assist the young in drawing and 
coloring ;” but for this Mr. Morin is in fact too 
free and easy, and knows his business as an ar- 
tist too thoroughly. It requires a trained eye to 
catch in his hasty, arbitrary lines and half-defined 
forms, the general likeness to the objects repre- 
sented. Even Mrs. Howitt has taken for a goat 
what to our perception is indisputably a lamh— 
not strictly made out in form, but understood in 
character by the artist. Mr. Morin’s figures 
stand, run, and squat, with genuine legs and 
spines; and he promises to prove an acquisition 
among illustrators on wood. 
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From Hogg’s Instructor. 
THE STRUGGLE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next day broke clear, bright, and beauti- 
ful; with just enough wind to temper the un- 
usual warmth of the April sun, and just enough 
cloud to lend the enchantment of variety to earth 
and sky, by alternating light and shade, full sun- 
light and cloud-shadows. 

The little party at Ash Grove were yet at the 
breakfast-table, when Gilbert Karne came up the 
garden, and presented himself at-the open win- 

ow. 

“You see I mean to enjoy country life to the 
full, by cultivating the praiseworthy habit of 
early rising,” he said, when the usual morning 
salutations had been exchanged. “I feel less 
lazy already, from breathing your pure fresh 
air. ” 


“Come prove that it has given you an appe- 
tite,” said John; and Aunt Margaret urged the 
same request. 

“ No, I shall not even come in; my mother is 
waiting breakfast forme. I am the bearer of a 
request from her, that Miss Elton will to-day re- 
deem her promise of being our guide to the hills. 
It is so lovely a morning; and as it is April, we 
cannot expect to have many that can so safely 
be trusted. Besides, soon it will be too warm 
for making long excursions; in fact, I am pro- 
vided with an immense number of reasons why 
what we wish to be done ought to be done, and 
if you do not wish all my missiles to come flying 
fast and think about your heads, you had better 
give me a favorable answer.” 

He saw a dark cloud gathering on Gertrude’s 
face, and hastened to add—* Notwithstanding 
all these potent reasons why we should go to- 
day, I am sure my mother would rather defer the 
pleasure, than inconvenience Miss Elton.” 

“I do not remember to have made Mrs. Karne 
the promise that I am called upon to redeem,” 
said Gertrude, not very graciously. 

“Perhaps I was wrong in calling it a promise. 
No doubt I have clumsily delivered my mother’s 
message. At all events, I am quite sure that 
she would be very unwilling that you should go 
on her account against your own inclination,” he 
said, very gently, but in a tone that contrasted 
greatly with the warmth and ease with which he 

ad spoken at first. 

Gertrude hesitated ; Mrs. Essery looked at her 
appealingly ; John had relapsed into the perusal 
of a letter, after bidding his friend “ good morn- 
ing ;” Mr. Karne turned from the window, and 
looked into the garden. Perhaps Gertrude felt 
the more obliged to look stern and uncomplying, 
because her inclination secretly pleaded against 
what she considered her duty. The more con- 
scious she became of the desire to go, the more 
firmly she resolved to stay. A day on the hills, 
and such a day, was indeed a temptation; for 
she had a hearty, genuine love of nature, which 
had been to her hitherto a saving love, preserv- 
ing in her soul much that was fresh, real, gener- 
ous, and holy, that without it must have been 
stifled by the rank overgrowth of many faults. — 





She was silent, wondering how she should refuse 
while meditating with downcast eyes, and bal- 
ancing her spoon upon the edge of her cup, one of 
those idle tricks that she so much condemned in 
other people. é, 

“ Well, dear,” interposed Mrs. Essery, timidly, 
“could you not manage it?” 

“No,” said Gertrude, decidedly. 

“* Manage what? What’s the debate about ?” 
said John, having finished and re-folded his let- 
ter, and noticing that Aunt Margaret was look- 
ing anxious. “ Why are you all looking so grave # 
What is it, Karne ?” . 

Mr. Karne turned, but did not make any haste 
to reply, preferring that Gertrude should explain 
the matter. 

“Mrs. Karne is desirous of visiting the Durs- 
den Hills, brother, and wishes me to accompany 
her, but I think—I am afraid ——” 

She hesitated and paused, expecting John at 
once to finish the matter by saying that she 
could not go. He had so long been a tutor, al- 
most a father to her, that she paid him an im- 
plicit obedience, strange to see in one of her 
spirit, and with her theories concerning self-reli- 
ance and self-government. 

The purport of John’s letter had evidently 
been satisfactory ; he was in high spirits, and an- 
swered very differently from what Gertrude had 
expected. 

“ Well, you will go of course! Oh, you fancy you 
cannot spare time ; but go, one day won’t make 
much difference, the walk will do you good.” 

Mr. Karne still looked inquiringly at Gertrude, 
and she felt obliged to answer his look, so she 
said, “I shall go.” 

“You will come too, John,” questioned, or 
rather asserted Gilbert. 

“ Me! no—yes! I am not much of a walker, 
in general, not fond of long rambles, as Gertrude 
is, but if you wish it I will come.” 

“ Yes, you must come.” 

“You must not be left out, Aunt Margaret,” 
said John; “ we will have the old pony saddled, 
and you will come too.” 

It is difficult to say which of the party was 
most astonished at this decision. Mr. Karne 


was much —< at Gertrude’s ready acqui- 


escence with John’s wish, supposing, from the 
previous expression of her face, that in yielding 
she made a great sacrifice. Gertrude was s 
prised that John should wish her to go, s 
more that he should go himself. John was 
prised at the fascination of Gi "s “ yo! 
come too.” Mrs. Essery was beyond measure 
astonished and delighted at the whole scheme, 
though inwardly trembling at the part she and 
the old pony were to play in it. 

“TI may return triumphant then, a successful 
negotiator ?” said Mr. Karne. 

“So it appears,” answered Gertrude, for a 
glance still indicated her as the person from 
whom he chose to have an answer. “At what 
time will it please you that I shall be ready ?” 
she asked, a smile on her lip belied by a scorn- 
ful expression in her wonderful eyes. 

“ That at least you shall decide, Miss Elton ; 
the days are long now, and the moon rises early 
to-night, too; so do not fix an inconveniently 
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early hour, as, if we return after sunset, it will be 
light enough for us to find our way.” 


“©! Mrs, Karne ought to see the sunset from. 


the hills,” exclaimed Gertrude. “Suppose we 
start at noon. We will meet you on the bridge, 
it lies in our way.” 

“At noon we will meet then, so good-by to 
you all for the present.” 

Once more Mr. Karne looked at Gertrude, 
hoping to obtain this time a more benignant 
glance from those strange eyes, which he thought 
would be gloriously beautiful, if only a more 
loving and lovely spirit looked forth from them, 
but the long dark lashes lay heavily upon the 
cheek—he was not vouchsafed another look. 

The party met at the appointed time, Aunt 

Margaret perched upon what she deemed the 
perilous height of the quiet old pony’s back.— 
Gilbert and John stationed themselves one on 
either side, and succeeded in re-assuring her.— 
Gertrude and Mrs. Karne walked together. The 
way to the Dursden Hills lay first through a 
winding lane; as yet but lightly shaded by the 
spring foliage, but later in the year completely 
arched over by meeting and interlacing branch- 
es. Leaving this lane, they at once began to as- 
cend, for a long time only gradually, a sloping 
green hill-side, but after a time the ascent was 
really steep, stony, and difficult, and Mrs. Esse- 
ry’s courage and self-command were sorely 
tried. 
The walk, the beauty of the country, and a 
long, interesting conversation with Mrs. Karne, 
towards whom she was irresistibly attracted, had 
quite dispelled all remains of Gertrude’s ill-hu- 
mor, and by the time the summit of the hill was 
reached, when the fresh, bracing air had blown 
upon her, she was quite inclined to be good-na- 
tured, agreeable, and fascinating, as she well 
could be when she chose: kind and attentive to 
every one, even to Mr. Karne, though to him in 
rather a condescending manner. This conde- 
scension, however, did not appear at all to wound 
the feelings of the person who was the subject of 
it. A quiet inward kind of smile flitted across 
his face once or twice when he observed it, which, 
to a close watcher, might-have betokened a con- 
sciousness of power and a meek confidence ir 
himself, as being far other than an object for 
condescending kindness. 

A halt was called when they reached the high- 
est, part, and Aunt Margaret very gladly and 
thankfully dismounted. 

“We have cape our repose,” said John, 
“an@so it will Bb doubly sweet. We never en- 
joy, thoroughly, what we have not obtained by 
earnest and laborious ertdeavor.” 

“That is not so original a remark, that in im- 
pugning its truth I shall be contradicting you 
especially, John,” said Gilbert, smiling. “ Are you 
sure that you really think so ?” 

“Tt is one of the things so often and constant- 
ly asserted, that no one thinks of doubting or 

isputing them,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“ Well, I venture to dispute this assertion. I 
think that the choicest, purest, and most precious 
blessings of our lives come to us, I will not say 

taneously, but without our having made any 
to obtain them, often without our even 





having recognized them as blessings. They are 
like Malvolio’s expected greatness, “ thrust upon 
us*” 

“And often,” continued his mother, “they 
come so suddenly and softly down, and lie so 
near us, that we, blindly pressing towards some 
fancied good, trample them under foot, and pass 


“It may be so sometimes,” said John, musing- 
ly, “ yet is not life a struggle, a race? Does not 
to live mean to struggle, to stride, to endeavor, 
to press onward towards a goal ?” 

“ Have we not each work for our doing? Are 
we not all to put our own shoulder to the wheel ” 
asked Gertrude. 

“ A qualified ‘yes, to all those queries,” an 
swered Gilbert. “ But our own efforts, our own 
struggles, our own speed, our own toiling and 
working are not enough for the accomplishment 
of any of our ends. Was not the man in the 
fable, to which Miss Elton alluded, told that if 
he helped himself the gods would help him? He 
was not told that if he tried, he could succeed 
unaided. So God often works in us and through 
us; but we should recognize His help. Surely,” 
he added, very —— “there is far more 
danger in too much self-reliance than in too 
great self-distrust ?” 

“ Often,” said Mrs. Karne, “all grows dark 
around us, and we do not know which way to 
move. If we can stand and wait for God’s dawn, 
all is well; but if we go madly, blindly dashing 
on in our own night, or by the light of some 
world-lighted torch of error or falsehood, we 
rush on to our own destruction. Self-reliance 
destroys—reliance on God saves us.” 

There was a long pause; neither John nor 
Gertrude finding anything in this they could 
contradict, yet both feeling that there was some- 
thing in it that was not included in their 
creed. 

At last Gertrude said, “I do not think that 
most people trouble themselves at all with theo- 
ries and ideas concerning life: many are satis- 
fied with the knowledge that they exist, that day 
follows day, and week week, each bringing its 
low concerns and duties. Life, as a whole—its 
nature, its meaning, its mystery—does not pre- 
sent itself to their earth-turned sight to perplex 
their narrow souls. Mystic ideas they have of 
eternity, but they regard the two as separate, as 
wholly distinct, with no connection or relation 
of meaning and purpose. They are content with 
the —_ though it be little more than an an- 
imal existence they lead in it. They forget the 
past—they ignore the future ; and never strive to 
raise themselves, or to attain to the higher intel- 
lectual life.” 

“ Spiritual life, dear Gertrude,” said Mrs. 
ori “spiritual life is surely the highest 
ife. 

“T hope,” interposed Aunt Margaret, “and I 
think, that not many are so thoughtless about 
the end of their being, and about a hereafter, as 
Gertrude supposes. I, in my small experience, 
have met with few, even among the lowest, most 
ignorant, and most neglected of the people, who 
have not some thought of doing their duty; and 
that is something beyond merely vegetating.” 
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“ Yes; but how indefinite, how meaningless is 
that phrase; they could not tell you what duty 
$e? 


“ Indeed, I think to discover our duty is not 
always an easy task to any of us,” said Mrs. 
Karne; “but to do our duty, is to do our all and 
our utmost—both as to quantity and quality.” 

“ Most people,” said Gilbert, “ picture to them- 
selves so stern and repulsive a figure when they 
personify duty that it is no wonder they are un- 
willing to follow the steps of so inattractive a 
guide.” 

“ Pray describe your ideal of duty,” said Ger- 
trade. 

Mr. Karne paused a moment, and then said, 
“TI would represent duty as « pilgrim—a heaven- 
ward pilgrim, with way-worn feet, toil-hardened 
hands, and travel-soiled raiment, but with an 
upturned, heaven-searching face, that, catching 
some lustre from above, becomes illumined with 
unearthly light, radiance, and joy ; around whose 
stern and steadfast mouth ever plays a calm, 
fearless smile; in whose eye dwells a guiding, 
holy light, which, when its glance is turned 
earthward, maketh dark places bright; and 
whose head, towering high above those way-worn 
feet and toil-hardened hands, rises high into 
heaven, and is crowned with immortal and star- 

lory.” 

“J,” said John, “would rather personify duty 
as an armed warrior, steel-clad and iron-visaged ; 
one mailed hand pointing sternly, rigidly on- 
ward, the other raised with a menacing gesture, 
threatening all loiterers, striking terror into all 
lingering or recreant knights.” 

“ Look on this picture, and on that, and choose 
between them, dear Miss Elton,” said Mrs. 
Karne. 

Gertrude looked thoughtfully and searchingly 
at the two artists, but made no comment upon 
their respective productions ; soon after she rose, 
and, leaving the others to continue their conver- 
sation, paced slowly and musingly up and down 
_on the short, smooth turf. It was new to her to 
hear of the danger of self-reliance. She had 
always regarded it as a noble, lofty virtue; a 
most desirable state of mind. There was much 
_in the conversation she had listened to that did 
not at all harmonize with her preconceived ideas, 
yet nothing that she could immediately and de- 
cidedly contradict. It was strange and dis- 
pleasing to her to be obliged to doubt the entire 
truth and sufficiency of her own views. 

Tlie little party staid on the hill till sunset. It 
was very dusk in the narrow shaded lane, but 
“bright, broad moonlight when they came out 
from among the trees, and reached the brid 
which had Ness the place of meeting in the 
morning. 

John mapioned that the party might not sepa- 
rate here, but that the Karnes should accompa- 
ny them to Ash Grove, to take tea, and spend 
the remainder of the evening. Aunt Margaret 
warmly seconding the invitation, and Gertrude 
adding, “ Do come, dear Mrs. Karne,” the unan- 
imous request was complied with. 
oer lye Mca Se to Gilbert, as they walked 

me t “T want to hear again some of 
the music I listened to from you years ago. I have 
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never cared for music before or since, so pray 
feel flattered by the high compliment I pay to 
your performance.” 

‘TI think it likely that the compliment belongs 
rather to my favorite composers, than to m 
rendering of them. However that may be, 
shall be glad to please you, and very glad to 
touch a piano again.” 

“ Ours is at least better than the one we had in 
our college rooms. Indeed I believe it is a very 
good instrument, for Gertrude chose it, and she 
is a first-rate judge, although she does not. spare 
much time for playing on it.” 

* Do you not love music, Miss Elton ?” 

Gertrude could not say “No,” and very per- 
versely, would not say “ Yes.” so returned the 
equivocal answer, that‘in Midford she had never 
had much opportunity of cultivating any natural 
taste for music that she might possess. 

“ Excuse me, Miss Elton, but I think that even 
now nature is sounding some low chords and 
sweet harmonies on aa on of the universe that, 
rightly understood, would both awaken and culti- 
vate the taste for music in any soul.” 

Gertrude thought this a very silly, sentimental 
speech, and answered very coldly, “We were 
speaking of music in a narrower sense, | believe, 
Mr. Karne ; of music as an art, the production of 
human beings.” , 

They reached home as Gertrude said. these 
— and the discussion was “nipped in the 

ud.” 

After tea Gilbert Karne played, while they all 
sat idle in the half-darkness, and listened. 

Mrs. Essery and Mrs. Karne, sitting together, 
hand in hand (an outward mark of affection on 
which they would not have ventured, had the 
room been lighter), spoke at intervals low, soft 
words, only audible between themselves. John 
had drawn his easy-chair close to the piano, and 
leaning back on it, had given himself up to luxu- 
rious enjoyment. Gertrude sat alone in the win- 
dow, looking out into the garden, now steeped in 
white calm moonlight, secretly impatient of the 
dusky room and her constrained idleness. 

Beethoven's “Sonata Pathétique,” with its 
many various strains, changing from earthly 


triumph to human sorrow, and from human sor- 


row to divine joy; from earthly tumult and strife, 
to grief, penitence, and patience, and soft, low- 
breathed, heavenly peace, came instinct with its 
full life, fraught with its full meaning, from Gil- 
bert Karne’s skilful fingers and comprehending 
soul. As it were in spite of herself, Gertrude 
felt its tones thrill through her whole being—her 
cheek flushed and paled, grew hot and cold, her 
eyes flashed or filled with tears, her lip quivered 
or grew still and marble calm. Her face was 
turned from them all; she felt that no human 
eyes could peer inquisitively into her own, that 
no scrutinizing glance would try to read her 
heart, so she shielded her face from the moonlight, 
and abandoned herself to the power of the music. 

When it ceased, a silence followed which no 
one felt willing to break. The musician leant 
uver the piano, and passed his fingers softly and 
lovingly over the notes, At length he said, 
“ That slow, plaintive movement, after the hurry, 
strife and tumult of the commencement, is so @x- 
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ve. Each time I play it, some new mean- 
g and fresh beauty strike me. It suggests 
many thoughts and feelings which, even were it 
— I should not dare to put into words. 
ere is such power, such life-llke, death-strong 
wer, in Beethoven’s utterances! He was sure- 

ly ‘ strong to suffer as to do!’” 

“ Play something else!” said John, abruptly. 

Mr. Karne glanced towards the window where 
Gertrude sat ; her face was turned. away, and her 
figure motionless. From neither could he obtain 
any information, but on the hand that lay in her 
lap a tear had fallen unknown, and lay un- 
heeded. It sparkled in the moonlight: he saw it, 
atid obeyed John’s command. He would not play 
much more, however; he did not wish to wear out 
the feeling he had awakened. 

“ This appears to me to be the most beautiful 

rayer—too beautiful to be ps vompaner by articu- 

te words ; after this I shall play nothing else,” 
he said, as he brought out passionately and fer- 
vently, then softly and sweetly, the deep har- 
mony of an andante movement. 

It seemed not a prayer to Gertrude, but it 
moved her strangely. When it was finished, she 
very softly opened the window and stole out into 
‘thé garden, that she might strive to grow calm 
and cool before the tell-tale lights were brought 
into the room. Before long she returned, looking 
as composed as usual, perhaps even rather more 
stately than her wont; the Karnes were just 
wishing “ Good night.” 

“You will often give us such a treat, dear Mr. 
Karne @” said Aunt Margaret. 

“ Certainly, if you all esteem it a treat,” he 
answered, with a quick glance at Gertrude. She 
said nothing but “Good night,” and even that 
without raising her eyes higher than the hand 
which she just touched with her own cold 
fingers. 


’ CHAPTER V. 


Many such long days and evenings the inhabi- 


tants of Ash Grove and Beech Cottage spent 
together. John had yielded himself to the old 
influence. Gilbert Karne had taken almost full 
possession of his old place in his heart ; his heart 
and his manner had insensibly softened under 
this influence. He certainly had not worked as 
hard as was his wont; but he felt that the last 
few months had been peculiarly rich in thought, 
and so he could console himself for his idleness 
by reflecting that his time had not been wasted. 
Spring had deepened into summer, summer was 
imperceptibly going forth to meet autumn, when 
one day Juhn and Mrs. Essery were taking tea 
alone, as they had often done lately. 
“Is Gertrude with the Karnes?” asked the 
former. 
“Yes; Mrs. Karne and Gilbert came to fetch 
her for a long evening walk. They wanted you, 
‘too, but I thought you would not wish to be dis- 
turbed. If we had taken tea early enough, I 
meant to have proposed that we should walk to 
mect them.” ; 
“ Gertrude has, like myself, been making holi- 
day of late; but she is young, and has plenty of 
time before her. How old is she this September, 
aunt. : 
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“ Twenty-two.” 


“So much as that? Well, we must. both 
work hard next winter; her book must come out 
early next year. Do you know when the Karnes 
talk of leaving ?” 

“As soon as the cold weather sets in, I be 
lieve. They talk of spending the winter abroad” 
Aunt Margaret said this with a smile, and a 
doubting emphasis on the word talk, and con- 
tinued,—*“ Do you remember, John, a conversa- 
tion we had last year, and your saying that love 
would always conquer ambition in a woman's 
heart ?” 

“I believe I said something of the kind? 
Well 2” 

“ Why, I think, I hope—no, I am too doubtful 
of the result to venture to hope—but I think that 
the — of your theory will soon be put to the 

roof.” 
. John Elton opened his eyes very wide. “ Why, 
surely, Aunt Essery, after these many years, you 
are not thinking of making a prc trial of the 
‘holy estate?’ Who can be the happy man? 
Why, there’s Mr. Johnson, the doctor, but he is 
past seventy. There's the rector, but he is mar- 
ried already. The young curate is the only eli- 
gible ‘ party,’ but he is too young, surely. Pray 
relieve my curiosity.” 

The ludicrousness of John’s supposition, and 
of his speculations as to the other ‘ party’ con- 
cerned, made Aunt Margaret burst into a hearty 
laugh, in which John joined. 

“Can you not think of any person in Midford 
more likely to fall in love than your eld aunt?” 

John reflected, seriously enough now; light 
seemed to break upon him. ‘ You surely do not 
mean—— 7?’ he began. 

“ In sober earnestness, I mean that your friend 
Gilbert loves our Gertrude. J should not think 
him one likely to be obliged to love in vain, 
but——” ad 

John gave a long low whistle, more expressive 
than elegant; then said, ‘You cannot surel 
mean this—it is so preposterous! But what o} 
Gertrude? Youdo not think she likes him— 
loves him ?” 

“ I do not know, she is so different from most 
girls. I donot think she will allow herself to 
love him, if—if she can help it.” 

“T should hope not; it would bea pity. Of 
course they could never marry, and a hopeless 
attachment might sadly unsettle Gertrude, though 
I believe her too sensible and strong-minded to 
give way to feeling, as most women do.” 

“In what lies the impossibility or impropriety 
of the match?” cried Aunt Margaret, perplexed 
in-her turn. ‘He is not rich, but you don’t 
think much of that. I believe him exactly suit- 
ed to make Gertrude happy.” 

‘Make Gertrude happy!” echoed John, an- 
grily. “ Ridiculous! absurd! That is the wa 

ou women talk! Is she not happynow? Wi 
her talents, her prospects, such a marriage would 
be madness. Gertrude the wife of a poor man! 
Gertrude! my sister, my pupil! become a mere 
household drudge ; for such the wife of a poor 
man, the mother of a poor man’s children, mast 
always be! Aunt Essery, I thought yon had 





[more sense than to dream of such a thing!” 
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Mrs. Essery shrunk within herself, startled be- 
yond measure at this outbreak from her taciturn 
nephew ; regretting, too; that she had mentioned 
her suspicions, and provoked anger when she 
meant to have given pleasure. The union of a 
beloved sister with a favorite friend, seemed to 
her simplicity a fit matter of rejoicing. She had 
doubted Gertrude’s acceptance of Mr. Karne, but 
had not thought of how John would, view it. 

Both aunt and nephew remained silent, till at 
last Mrs. Essery said very timidly, “ Remember, 
John, I do not know anything; I have only told 
you my suspicions and surmises. There may be 
no ground whatever for them, save in the imag- 
inings of my foolish head, and the wishes of my 
foolish heart.” 

“I hope it may be so, Aunt Essery, but I shall 
be on the watch. I have been too rash; I had 
well nigh forgotten that Gertrude is only a wo- 
man after all!” 

Aunt Margaret sighed, and wished in her heart 
that Gertrude were in reality “nothing but” a 
woman—a simple, loving, true, devoted woman. 
“Try and forget what I have said, John. and be 
kind and cordial, for here they all come.” 

They were at the window almost before John 
and Mrs. Essery had time to smooth the careful 
wrinkles from their faces. 

“ My son and your sister have been engaged 
in a wordy warfare during the greater part of 
the evening, disturhing nature’s calm by their 
contention and strife,’ said Mrs Karne, with a 
smile. 

John glanced at the two in question, and was 
not displeased at the expression of their faces— 
Gilbert’s pale and grave, Gertrude’s flushed and 
-excited, and bearing evident signs that the ex- 
citement was not of a pleasing nature. 

“ May one ask the disputed point without pro- 
voking a fresh outbreak ?” he inquired. 

No one appeared much inclined to answer ; at 
last Guuels said, haughtily, “Mr. Karne has 
Aaken upon himself to preach, for my edification, 
.& discourse upon humility, and to charge me 
with cherishing the unwomanly qualities of pride 
and ambition !” 

“Nay, nay, not so fast, fair Amazon,” said Mrs. 
Karne, trying hard to give a playful turn to the 
controversy. “Some of your theories he called 
in question, and charged them with a tendency 
to cherish such faults; but at the same time he 
gently insinuated a doubt whether, on reflection, 
you would call such theories really yours.” 

“In that case,” answered Gertrude, “it was my 
truthfulness he called in question, and to this 
I am still less willing to submit patiently.” 

“T seem to be doing harm instead of good, so 
retire from my position of advocate. Gilbert 
must plead his own cause.” 

“Let me constitute myself judge between you,” 
said John. “I summon you, Gilbert Karne,” he 
continued, to appear before me to answer to 
the heavy charge of-having slandered and falsely 
accused a fair lady.” 

“To that charge I plead most honestly and 
most earnestly, ‘not guilty,” said Gilbert with 
perfect calmness, and a smiling lip, though really 
‘wounded feeling was apparent enough, to his 
wmother’s eyes, in every line of his face. “The 
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difference between this fair lady and myself,” 
he continued, “ arose from our differing in: opin- 
ion concerning a book we have both lately:read : 
—‘The Life and Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli ;* I being inclined to think that the said 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli had, towards the close 
of her life, after her quitting America, attained 
to a much truer idea of life, and of woman’s 
sphere, duty, and mission, (pardon the use of 
three such odious words, Miss Elton), than she 
appears to have possessed during the earlier 
manifestations of that singular exisience of 
hers.” 

“ And I,” said Gertrude, thinking her earlier 
life glorious—glorious in its rich intellectuality 
—deem her later life comparatively inglorious. 
I hold that at her outset she possessed a truth, of 
which she gradually loosened her hold, and that, 
when she had quite let it from her grasp, havi 
lost the charm, the talisman, the source of 
her power, she sunk rapidly to an ordinary level 
—shrunk rapidly to the dwarfed dimensions of 
an ordingry: woman.” 

“ And I, deeming the true power, charm, and 
talisman of a woman’s life to be, the power of 
love——” 

“ That sentiment you doubtless learned from 
your mother, Mr. Karne,” interrupted Gertrude, 
sneeringly. “Aunt Margaret has favored me 
with it occasionally; no doubt we both have ac- 
quired it from the same source !” 

“Itis possible,” replied Mr. Karne, a deeper 
shade stealing across bis face. “I, indeed, have 
learned its truth from my mother. But,” he ad- 
ded, trying to assume some gayety, “ it is so late, 
I had better abandon my defence, and commit 
myself to the mercy of the judge.” 

* No, you must continue,” said John, who 
wished him fully to develop opinions which he 
thought would for ever deprive him of all 
chance of finding favor with Gertrude. 

“ Proceed, defendant,” he cried, as Mr. Kgrne 
still hesitated. 

“Tf 1 must, I must. I, then, holding that the 
power of ‘a woman’s life is the power of love—of 
love,” he continued, with a deprecating glance at 
Gertrude, who stood haughtily confronting him ; 
“of love in no narrow, restricted sense ; but love 
universal, catholic, all-embracing, God-serving— 
see something far more glorious, more admuira- 
ble, more true and noble, in the self-ignoring 
spirit in which Margaret Fuller devoted herself 
to the care of the sick and the suffering in the hos- 
pitals of a foreign land, during her last few 
years, than in all the intellectual pomp and dis- 
play of her American life. I, holding, too, that 
there cannot be so good and true a way of show- 
ing humility towards God, as that of practising 
it towards his creatures, am inclined to deplore 
Margaret Fuller’s scorn towards her fellow-be- 
ings, and her want of patience and forbearance 
with human weakness. She was in her earlier 
life a self-worshipper ; within herself she sought 
to find sufficient of the beautiful, the true and 
the good : to find God in her own soul, not to 
turn her life towards God, was her endeavor; 
she nourished the most dangerous, because most 
seductive and nee the most noble form 
of pride—pride of intellect— 
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Yes, the same sin that overthrew the angels, 
And of all sins most easily besets 
Mortals, the nearest to angelic nature. 


’ This form of idolatry—the deification of self 
—is, I believe, the most fruitful source of crime 
and misery. It is the rock on which many no- 
ble, richly frieghted vessels have split. No hu- 
man creature can limit its interests,can confine 
its aspirations within so narrow a circle, without 
coming constantly and painfully in contact with 
its self-imposed encaging bars; without being 
well nigh crushed or maddened by the sense of 
pressure from ‘the vaulted adamant and dolor 
of inexorable things.’ Would that I had a‘ more 
persuasive eloquence,’ to set before you in broad, 
truth-telling, daylight colors, the danger of the 
errors I so deeply deplored when reading the 
memoir of which we have been speaking ! 

Gilbert Karne’s voice had deepened, his man- 
her grown more and more earnest, as he pro- 
ceeded; he had forgotten the playful way in 
which his defence should have been conducted ; 
he had evidently pleaded for much more than his 
opinion of a book. John had heard more than 
he wished; a long silence followed when Gil- 
bert ceased, no one seeming inclined to break it. 

At length John remembered that such 
words should not be allowed to sink into Ger- 
trude’s heart ; he would willingly have provoked 
from her some contradiction of them, but found 
she had left the room. After a few constrained 
and painful efforts at conversation on indifferent 
subjects, the Karnes took leave of Mrs. Essery 
and Mr. Elton, and returned home. 

Their walk through the very calm and sweet 
night air was at first a silentone. Mrs. Karne 
knew that her son was deeply moved, and half 
guessed the reason of such strong emotion from 
so apparently slight a cause. She longed and 
yet half feared to speak to him about Gertrude ; 
after awhile, she said, pressing his arm, on which 
she leaned, “ GilWert, my son, you take this mat- 
ter too seriously to heart ; you should not suffer 
such a trifle to affect you so deeply.” 

“ Mother, it is no trifle that troubles me, In 
spite of all her faults, (oh, Gertrude, your eyes 
would flash at those words, ‘in spite of all your 
faults !’) Gertrude Elton has come very near my 
heart!” 

“T feared this, Gilbert, ; but indeed—indeed 
she is not worthy of you; I have watched her 
and weighed her; she is not worthy of you; she 
has no heart to give you; pride, ambition, fill 
it, and leave no room for love.” 

“You do her less than justice, mother. She 
is a glorious creature! She is dazzled now, almost 
blinded by looking too much at her own bright- 
ness; but there is a right royal and noble na- 
ture beneath the overlaying and poisonous scum 
oferror; one strong, fresh breath of truth and 
love might clear it all away. I must, I will so 
clear her life. O God! that she would but love 
me, then I could do all things with her! Ah! 
she despises me, thinks me weak !—she should 
then feel my strength and my power for her 
good—for her salvation ;” his voice had grown 
almost menacing in its deep earnestness. 

“Be calm, my son; be calm and listen to me! 





I sincerely believe you have no chance of win- 
ning her; I believe she would pay you scorn for 
your love. Will you be guided by me? Will 
you leave this place soon? Go back to your 
usual pursuits, and strive to forget her. That 
were the wiser way. I know how impossible it 
must seem to you now that you should forget. 
How hollow a mockery my advice appears; - 
have patience with me, notwithstanding.” 

“TI shall stay here and try my power, mother. 
I am not sanguine of success now, but it is my 
duty to try my utmost. It would be cowardly 
to shrink from any suffering the endeavor ma 
entail on myself. It is a poor love that would 
not venture somewhat for the sake of the be- 
loved.” 

“ We will stay, then. You will be calm, and 
strong, and patient; you will rest in the Lord; 
and ia the end may he give thee thy-heart’s de- 
sire !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Gertrude passed a restless night after the dis- 
= recorded in the previous chapter. Fighting 
er battle o’er again, and gaining imaginary vic- 
tories, kept her from sound sleep. She was 
troubled, too, by an uncomfortable consciousness 
that she had lost her temper and her dignity, 
and must have greatly lowered herself in the es- 
timation of her friends. Yielding to a natural 
and generous impulse, as soon as it was light 
she rose, and wrote the following note :— 


“Dear Mrs. Karne,—I feel that Iowe you and 
Mr. Karne an apology for my conduct last night, 
which was both uncourteous towards you, and 
unbecoming in me. It is not in accordance with 
my nature to delay discharging any debt that I 
may incur, so please to consider that, by this ac- 
knowledgment that I was wrong—not in opinion, 
but in my manner of supporting that opinion, 
I make full and ample compensation. Believe 
me, it is a new and difficult thing to me to make 
such a confession. 

Say to Mr. Karne, for me, that I regret his 
sentiments should so much have irritated me, 
that I was not able successfully to dispute their 
truth—I remain, dear Mrs. Karne, sincerely 
your friend, 

GertrupeE EtTon, 


“P. S—Take no notice of this note when we 
meet. I could not hear patiently any comment 
upon my apology.” 

Gertrude kept this note many hours in her pos- 
session before she could quite make up her mind 
to send it. When it was at last despatched, the 
thought of its being received and discussed, more 
than once sent the proud hot blood rushing across 
her face. Yet she firmly believed that it was 
only for Mrs. Karne’s opinion of her that she had 
the slightest regard. All that day Gertrude was 
restless and uneasy; her attention constantly 
wandered from her books; she fancied she heard 
a step on the aT continually, As often 
as the wind bowed down the branches, so that 
their shadow crossed the window, she looked up 
quickly, fancying that it was some one crossing 
between the window and the sun. In the. even- 
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ing, when the long twilight enforced idleness, her 
uneasiness assumed double force. 

“ We have really seen nothing of the Karnes 
all day,” said Aunt Margaret. It was a. suffi- 
ciently unusual occurrence to provoke many 
comments. “I should have walked up this 
evening, only I thought they would be sure to 
call in to ask you to walk with them. Is there 
not some one coming down the opposite slope 
now?” . 

“No one, Aunt Margaret, and it is now so late 
that they are not the least likely to come to-night.” 
And Gertrude went into the garden, to escape 
Mrs. Essery’s farther wonderments, and to in- 
dulge, according to her custom, in uninterrupted 
introspection: She tormented herself most in- 
geniously by various theories concerning the non- 
appearance of the Karnes. Mrs. Karne she be- 
lieved to be proud; perhaps she was seriously 
offended, and her apology was a useless, as well 
as humiliating concession. With this, and many 
other as painful thoughts, she agitated her mind, 
and so.much excited herself, that again, she pass- 
ed a sleepless night, and came down the follow- 
ing morning looking pale and languid, thereby 
incurring many loving, but unwelcome expres- 
sions of solicitude from Mrs. Esscry. 

That morning Mr. Karne came alone. He 
was the bearer of a note to Mrs. Essery, begging 
her to come and solace the solitary confinement 
of a guiltless prisoner. Mrs. Karne had the 
morning before sprained her ankle ; not thinking 
much of the sprain at first, she had not sent for 
any advice, but had contented herself, with lying 
quiet. This morning Mr. Karne said the foot 
was much inflamed, and very painful, and Mrs. 
Karne herself was feverish ; and he begged Aunt 
Margaret, who was well known in the village as 
a skilful doctress, to come at once and prescribe 
for his mother. 

Mrs. Essery was full of sympathy for her 
friend ; of regret that she had not known of the 
accident earlier, and of haste to go to her. 

“My mother begged that I would try and in- 
duce Miss Elton to come-and see her in the 
course of the day. She is exacting, you see, and 
not content with one attendant,” he. said, look- 
ing, not at Gertrude, but at Mrs. Essery, “ Will 
you come, Miss Elton?” he added, turning 
quickly, and looking her in the face. 

Gertrude blushed, and was angry that she did 
so, and John answered for her. Expressing 
much regret for Mrs. Karne’s accident, and full 
confidence in Aunt Margaret’s nursing, he added, 
that he could not that day spare Gertrude. 

“ Give my very kind love to Mrs. Karne, Aunt 
Margaret, and say how sorry I am for her,’ said 
Gertrude. 

“I do not. know how little sorry you are, Miss 
Elton, as you will ndt spare an or two to 
eonsole her,” said Gilbert, smiling. “ My mother 
will be really disappointed.” . 

“if Mrs. Mises so much wishes it, I will cer- 
tainly see her some time to-day. I will walk over 
in the evening, and an hour, and then ac- 

my aunt’ “Will that satisfy 
suid, with a smile, very sweet in spite 
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with either the quantity or quality of his alms,” 
he answered, as he and Aunt Margaret went off. 

Gertrude settled to her. books, nd tried to 
make a long day short, by hard work. Yet, in 
many an idle minute, Gilbert Karne’s peculiar 
eyes looked out from the dry page, in which the 
were quite out of place, and his rare sweet smile 
spread over the close-printed lines, dazzling her, 
as if a sunbeam had fallen on the leaf. , 

“ You will go to Beech Cottage with me pres- 
ently, John ?” she asked, in the evening, as she 
made her brother's tea. 

“No! I cannot. My work is sadly behind, 
hand. There is no necessity for your going, 
either. Aunt Margaret will be home soon, and 
will tell us how Mrs. Karne is.” 

“I promised to go,” said Gertrude, quietly. 

“ Well, go you must, then.” John knew that 
“T promised” was Gertrude’s ultimatum, putting 
an end to the possibility of discussion as to the 
“to be, or not to be.” “Come home as. early 
as you can. I want you to read over some 
proofs.” 

Gertrude’s “ as soon as I can” was not so soon 
as she was expected, and had intended to be at 
home, oy 

She found Mrs. Karne. much more seriously it 
than she had imagined her to be. It seem 
quite requisite that Mrs. Essery should not. leave 
her friend that night. And, to ; satisfy Gilbert 
they arranged that a medical man, the village 
doctor, should be ealled in. “Though,” said 
Mrs. Karne, “ I am fully satisfied with the advice 
of my patient, good doctress.” . 

Dr. Shaan lived in the village, and to. go 


home that way would not make Gertrude’s walk 
very much longer; so it was settled she should 
call, and send him up at once to Beech Cottage. 
She put on her bonnet and shawl, and hastened 
to bid “ good-night,” before it grew quite dark ; 
but when she had done so, she found that Gilbert 
stood! at the door, hat in hand, evidently meaning 


to accompany her home. She tried hard to dis- 
suade him from taking such very unnecessary 
trouble ; telling him there was no such thing as 
fear in her nature, and that she would not mind 
walking home through Midford .alone. at mid- 
night. Mr. Karne listened with a smile, and a 
luok of quiet determination to have his way ;.so 
she had to submit, and for once did so with a 
good grace. 

They maintained a very amicable conversation 
during their walk, as Gilbert took pains to keep far 
away from all debatable ground. Gertrude found 
much to admire in the depth and earnestness of 
thought, that now, when off her guard, and not 
feeling compelled to keep on the defensive, irre- 
sistibly interested her. (nce only they were on 
the verge of a Seger They had. commented 
upon the changing hues and falling leaves, and 
Gilbert lamented the departure of se happy a 
summer. 

“Jt: is the most thoroughly idle time I have 
ever spent in my life. . I mean, of -course, as to. 
external acting.” 
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” €©No, indeed! Ihave felt that to be still, to 
stand and wait, was a good thing, I have been 
pausing to take breath !” 

“ Well! I have never felt the pleasure or the 

of. any kind ‘of waiting. Enforced pauses 
in my progress always irritate me.” 
* “You are so full of energy and enthusiasm! 
You are young, too, and I suppose your thoughts 
of life are always so fraught with purpose, there 
always seems so much work waiting for you, that 
you lave never been able to realize that life itself 
was worth living for. You have lived in a hurry 
hitherto, dear Miss Elton ; there are some ‘things 
to be learned by keeping quiet, and listening.” 

“ You are surely not a qui+tist, Mr. Karne ?” 

“Certainly not, in the technical way in which 
the term is generally used. -As to the nature 
and merit of real quietism——but I fear we 
should not agree in our notions concerning 
it.” 
“We must agree to differ, if we agree at all, 
about most things, I fancy, Mr. Karne.”* 

“ About some, certainly; I hope not many; I 
believe not most.” 

“Why.even about so commonplace and ex- 
ternal a thing as the coming of autumn, about 
which we spoke just now, we do not hold the 
same opinion: My soul gocs forth joyfully to 
meet the autumn; I revel in the first cold wind ; 
it fills me with an almost triumphant sense of 

wer and life; ‘it makes me feel strong and 

ve to do and to dure all things! The prospect 
of winter never dismays me; the power to act 
that it brings, more than compensates for ‘the 
mere enjoyments of which it deprives me. But 
here we ure, and so F must cut short my rhap- 
sody.” 
“You will not show me Dr. Johnson’s house. 
We passed it, L suppose.” said Gilbert, with an 
almost imperceptible smile. 

Gertrade blushed crimson. “I am very sorry, 
but you will find it without any difficulty. Ic is 
just opposite the large elm-trees that grow in our 

rincipal street. Good-night; I hope we shall 

car vour mother is. better to-morrow. I must 
not ask you in,” she continued, hurriedly, «as 
Jolin is busy; besides, you had better go back to 
the village as quickly as possible.” 

“You will come and see my mother to-mor- 
row?” he asked, still holding the hand she had 
. given him. 

* Yes, some time in the day, if I possibly can,” 
she answered, drawing it away, and going in. 

Quietly and quickly she laid aside her bonnet 
and shawl, and went to her brother? She paused 
a minute before opening the study door, to try 
and assume her usual expression. She felt un- 
comfurtalily conscious of flushed cheeks and 
trembling hands, and feared they would not pass 
unnoticed. 

“Tam ready, John; what shall I do first ?” she 
said, when she presented herself. . 

* You are very late, Gertrude; what kept 
you? 

“Mrs. Karne was worse. Aunt Margaret is 
to stav there to nizht.” 

ho came home with 
voices in the garden.” 

John was inclined to be far more observant 


you, then® I heard 
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and inquisitive than ‘usual; and Gertrude was 
growing more nervous again. 

“Mr. Karne walked home with me,” she an- 
swered, slowly and — suppressing, by a 

werful effort, every sign of emotion but a vivid 

lush. 

“Does not Mr. Karne intend calling in Dr, 
Johnson ?” 

“Yes; he is to go there this evening. Mr, 
Karne will call for him on his way home.” 

“Tt would have been better if you had called 
as you passed, it is so late; the good man will be 
gone to bed.” - 

“We were to have done so, but forgot it."— 
Her habit of truth-telling obliged Gertrude to 
say ~o whole truth, as well as nothing but the 
truth. 

“ Forgot it? Hey! Was your conversation 
so interesting ?” 

“T think,” answered Gertrude, very hanghtily, 
pride getting the better of embarrassment, “ that 
you have cross-questioned me sufficiently. At 
all events, I shall reply to no more inquiries.—> 
You say it is late ; if you want anything done to- 
night, I had better begin at once.’ 

“Well, take these, look over and correct 
them,” said John, not choosing to provoke his 
sister farther. Submissive as she generally was 
to him, he felt he must use his power discreetly. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Karne continued ahout the same for ma- 
ny days—not ill enough to keep her bed, nor well 
enough to go out, or to dispense with Aunt 
Margaret’s nursing and companionship. ‘The 
inflammation of her foot had subsided, but she 
was furbidden to use it much for’some weeks.— 
The time fixed for their return to town had al- 
most come, but their departure was likely to be 
delaved by Mrs. Kartie’s accident. 

John, in the meantime, when not so. much 
pre-occupied as to forget his fears and suspi- 
cions, tried to keep Gertrude as much at home 
and at work as possible, hoping thereby to keep 
her ‘out of mischief” But many of his best- 
planned schemes were frustrated by Mrs. Karne’s 
evident pleasure in her company, and Aunt Mar- 
garet’s anxiety to have her as much at Beech 
Cottage as possible. When she went there to 
spend an evening, however, John contrived to be 
able to go and fetch her, thus preventing any 
more dangerous ¢éte a téte walks. But on one 
memorable day Mrs. Essery was obliged to rée- 
turn to Ash Grove to set her house in order, and 
attend to many domestic matters, that had not 
prospered under her niece’s less skilful and less 
practised hands ; and Gertrude, early in the morn- 
ing, went to Beech Cottage to supply her place. 
This day wasa very peaccful and happy one. Mrs. 
Karne’s influence with Gertrude was great, and” 
very softening and salutary. Gertrude sincerely 
and heartily admired her new friend; and the 
mere exercise of the faculty of admiration, 
whether ii the exaggerated form of hero-wor- 
ship, or in a milder. more modified degree, al- 
ways does great good, especially to those who 
are inclined to -enwrap themselves too much in 
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self, and to see everything through a medium of 
self. 

The greater part of the morning Gilbert read 
aloud to them passages both of prose and poetry, 
that were favorites of his and his mother’s; ma- 
ny of which Gertrude also knew and admired.— 
Seay things which he said, in his quiet, unobtru- 
sive way, about his reasons for admiring or 
agreeing with what he read, threw a new and 
bright light on thoughts and ideas, of which Ger- 
trade had before believed that she knew and felt 
the full beauty and force. She was obliged to 
acknowledge to herself that she had been mistak- 
en in her first judgment of Mr. Karne—that she 
had greatly undervalued his intellectual power. 

hen a generous spirit becomes conscious of 
having done Jess than justice, in the reaction of 
feeling it often inclines to do more. With read- 
ing, music, and talking, the hours of what Ger- 
trude had imagined would be a long, because an 
idle day, slipped quickly away. The evening 
‘was very mild and lovely, and Mrs. Karne, tired 
of lying still on the sofa all day, was anxious to 
try to get into the garden, with the assistance of 
Gilbert and Gertrude. After some doubts as to 
the prudence of allowing her to try, it was set- 
tled that she should go, if she would allow them 
almost to carry her between them. Gertrude 
put her arm round Mrs. Karne’s waist, to sup- 
port her better, and as she did so, her hand 
touched Gilbert's. Urged by some impulse too 
strong for the control of his reason, he pressed her 
fingers warmly. The casual touch had thrilled 


her with undefinable and not unpleasant emo- 
tion ; the intentional pressure brought an angry 


and indignant flush into her face. ‘Two or three 
turns up and down the path outside the drawing- 
room windows were all Mrs. Karne could man- 
age. She had talked to them of how soon they 
must leave this pretty place, and her kind friends 
—of how sorry they should be, and how much 
she hoped to see them all again before long ; she 
had talked, but. had found her companions absent 
and pre-occupied—had received strange and con- 
tradictory answers to her few questions—so she 
asked them to help her back to her sofa, and then 
extend their oak. Gertrude would have staid 
with Mrs. Karne, but was gently repulsed, and 
desired to go out again for a little while. A strange 
spell of obedience made her comply; and with 
«mingling new strange emotions, hopes and fears, 
she found herself alone in the garden with Gil- 
bert. She felt the warm pressure of Mrs. Karne’s 
hand still on her fingers—her earnest maternal 
kiss still on her cheek ; a rushing of thought in- 
congruous, of emotions expectant and inexplica- 
ble, overwhelmed her, excluding any definite 
consciousness of who or where she was, of what 
-it was she hoped or feared. She walked on as 
in a dream’; éverything swam before her; it was 
with diffieulty she could see her way. Gilbert 
was calm, but very pale and grave; perhaps 
there was more fear than hope in his heart. But 
he felt he must now ask, and hear answered, the 
. most momentous question that can be asked and 
- answered between mortals. There are more mo- 
mentous questions possible for the asking of a 
cbuman heart, but they concern not human and 
human—but human and divine. 
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The silence had become exquisitely painful to 
them both, when Gilbert. broke it, by saying, “If 
we go to my favorite seat, at the edge of the lit- 
tle fir-crowned hill, we shall see the sunset in 
full perfection, Miss Elton. Shall you feel 
cold ?” 

““ No,” answered Gertrude, while a quick shud- 
der ran through her frame. The same spell of 
obedience was on her; she walked on, feeling 
constrained to do so by some external, superior, 
controlling power. They reached the edge of 
the hill; they stood, and looked down into the 
glory-lighted western vale. 

“ Miss Elton,”—he dared not even now call 
her Gertrude—* Miss Elton, you know how soon 
I leave this happy valley ; when I do so, must I, 
indeed, leave all hope of earthly happiness be- 
hind me?” 

Gertrude stood motionless, gazing straight on 
and far away, with wide-open but almost sight- 
less eyes; a great dread had fallen on her; she 
could neither move nor speak. There came no 
eloquent blood into her face; she looked cold 
and statue: like. 

Gilbert, feeling reckless from an almost entire 
absence of hope, took her hand. “Gertrude! 
will you not hear me? I will speak plainly now. 
Gertrude, I love you—I love you—will you be 
my wife ?” 

Very plain words these; no sentimental adorn- 
ment or disguisement of their simple, holy mean- 
ing. So plain, so truth-telling were they, 
that they at once broke the dreamy spell that 
had enthralled her to whom they were address- 
ed. Life and warmth came into that statue-like 
figure now. She turned abruptly from her lon 
gaze into the distance—she turned round, cal 
confronted him. ‘The red sunset light illumined 
her; the rays of the sinking orb just then shone 
out with their last brightest glory. 

She looked splendidly beautiful, but there was 
a proud, fierce light in her eyes, a scornful curve 
on her lip. One glance was answer enough; 
there was no love-light, no loving softness, no 
blushing joy in that glowing face. 

When she turned to confront Gilbert, bitter 
words were on her tongue ; ler heart told her she 
had done him wrong, and that consciousness 
added extra bitterness to her feelings. She 
would have poured on him the scorn she felt at 
her own inward weakness: but when she gazed 
on him—he looked so noble, so good, so sorrow- 
ful—there was no red glowing light on his face— 
a deep, dark shadow fell across.the place where 
he stood—his aspect subdued, though it could 
not move her. She only said, proudly and stern- 
%: “Mr. Karne, you have made a great mistake. 

‘orget this folly; I should have thought you 
knew me better than to address such words to 
me!” She swept from him majestically, and 
walked slowly towards the house.. She did not 
think—she kept off thought, pushed it back, say- 
ing Not now ; not now.” 

rs. Karne looked up quickly and anxiously, 
when she entered the room, but did not speak; 
the expression of Gertrude’s face told more than 
she wished to know. A bitter pang shot through 
her motherly heart; she could hardly suppress 
the cry of anguish that came to her lips. 
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Gertrude’s forced composure would hardly 
serve her now, as she took his mother’s hand 
and said, “Dear Mrs. Karne, think always the 
best you can of me.” 

There was no answering pressure on her hand, 
the face she sought to read was hidden. Mrs. 
Karne did not speak. Gertrude stood a mo- 
ment irresolute; she longed to fall on her knees, 
and say, “Forgive me.” She could have borne 
reproaches, anything, rather than that silence, 
that averted head, that — hand. 

But soon calling up all her strength, she fetch- 
ed her shawl and bonnet, put them on, and left 
the house without another word. She went 
away alone ; was she not to walk through life all 
alone—alone in heart and soul? Had she not 
so chosen ¢ had she not scornfully refused watch- 
ful, loving guardianship ? 

Some such thoughts as these would come, but 
they were weak and unworthy, she said. So she 
strove to clothe herself again in the love-proof 
armor of pride; again to take in her hand her 
shield of ambition, that she might hold it up be- 
tween her eyes and the sun of truth. 

Although it was nearly dark, she wandered 
on, unconsciously going farther and farther away 
from her homeward path. She felt she must be 
alone. The false idols in the temple of her soul 
had been roughly shaken ; they tottered to their 
fall: the lying dragon had well-nigh been dashed 
from his throne by the blow of a world-weak 
hand, heaven-strong through love. To regain 


her self-governing power, she must again set up 
h 


these her slavish ministers, must firmly establis 
them, giving them yet more of power and do- 
minion. 

It may be that before she had ignorantly wor- 

shipped idols; now, the innocence of ignorance 
was no longer hers—she must sin splendidly, in 
the light of knowledge. ; 
- She wandered on and on, lost in self-communing. 
She tried to laugh a laugh of scorn at Ais folly 
and presumption. “Should she, within whose 
reach golden Hesperian fruit hung invitingly, 
stoop to pluck the lowly, homely common rus- 
set?” Her laugh rung out so shrill and hollow, 
its echoes among the hills, in the deep night 
stillness that had fallen, sounded so strange and 
unfamiliar, that a mysterious dread came over 
her. She could almost have believed that the 
demons who, in olden tales current in the neigh- 
borhood, were said to inhabit the caves under 
the hills, were, with sbrill mimicry, insultingly 
repeating her laugh. 

She knew she was getting frightened and ner- 
vous—feelings which before to-day she had hard- 
ly ever experienced. She stopped to see where 
> he was, and then turned to go home. 

It was bright moonlight now; she wished it 
had continued dark, and crept along as much in 
the shadow of the almost leafless branches and 
hedges as she could. She did not choose that 
even that fair, calm, meek-looking moon should 
gaze steadily into her face. 

When at last she reached home, very weary, 
it was nearly midnight. She had the house- 
key in her pocket, and slipped quietly in— 
Aunt Margaret had retired, thinking Gertrude 
would, of course, stay the night at Beech Cot- 
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tage. As she ¥ ys up stairs, with stealthy 
step, she paused at the study door. In the pro- 
found night silence she heard, or fancied she 
heard, the tireless scratching of her brother's 
= The sound, she knew not why, made her 

eart ache. Should she go in, she asked herself, 
and at once tell John all, for, of course, he must 
know, sooner or later. No; not now. In the 
morning she would be calm and strong again; so 
she passed on with undrawn breath, and reached 
her own room—that room which had always 
seemed a haven of repose—would it now bea 
chamber of torment? She would not allow her- 
self to think any more ; she threw herself on her 
bed, and physical weariness insured sleep. There 
was not much rest in that sleep, however; it 
was troubled by ugly visions. She dreamt that 
she was dying in extreme agony, and that, in a 
senseless fit of pride and passion, she dashed 
away the healing cup that was held to her lips. 
Again, she was struggling in a fathomless lake, 
whose bitter, buoyant waters would never let her 
sink and be at rest; that a hand was stretched 
out from the shore ready to draw her up on firm, 
safe ground, and she dashed it away with words 
of scorn and reviling. And once again, she 
dreamt that her soul was sick unto the death of 
sin, and that she stopped her ears against a voice 
that pleaded carnestly with her, telling her of 
grace, mercy, peace, and rest, In her dreams, the 
hand, the voice, were always Gilbert Karne’s— 
From such sleep she woke, unrefreshed and un- 
nerved. For perhaps the first time in her life, 
when the morning light broke, she turned away 
from it with a heavy sense of misery, wishing she 
could turn as easily from life to death. But “to 
be weak is miserable,” was a sincerely-accredited 
article in Gertrude’s creed; perhaps not the only 
one she held in common with Milton’s Satan; 
so she hastened to find, in the.cold raw air of 
an autumn morning, the invigorating influence 
sleep had failed to exercise. The sharp air 
brought the blood, at least, into her cheeks, and 
obliterated the ghost-like-look that had startled 
her when she first saw herself. 

Mrs. Essery, on learning from the servant that 
Miss Elton had returned, though much astonish- 
ed, immediately started for Beech Cottage, think- 
ing Mrs. Karne could not yet dispense with her 
assistance. Gertrude was therefore spared any 
cross-examination from her aunt for the present ;, 
but the dreaded interview with John must take 
place at once. 

“ How could you think of coming home so late 
last night by yourself, Gertrude?” was, John’s 
first question. “Aunt Margaret did not expect. 
you till this morning.” 

Gertrude’s color came and went as she answer- 
ed, “A circumstance happened which made me 
alter my plan. I was foolishly excited, I be- 
lieve, and walked round by the hill, instead of 
coming straight home, and that made me late.” 

“ A circumstance happened—what was that cir- 
cumstance ?” . 

John was reading, or attempting to read, his, 
sister's face, with a cold, scrutinizing glance, 
which was at the same time so unsympathizing, 
and so unpleasing to Gertrude, that, overcoming 
all maiden bashfulness, she raised her proud eyes 
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and looking him steadily in the face, answered | “ Well said! nobly done, sister mine! my trae 
lowly, in a low, but very firm voice, ‘ Your'sister!” exclaimed Jokn, rising, and printing his 
riend, Mr, Gilbert Karne, told me last evening ‘hard mechanical kiss on her brow. “ But how 
that he loved me, and asked me to be his wife.” {hot your head is; and your hand, too. it burns 

“ And you?” John asked,.eagerly. me! Ah! you do not yet know the wisdom of 

“ And I!—have yon any doubt as to how I'taking things coolly. You have suffered this 
should answer such a question? Do you think foolish affair to excite you too much.” 

e so weak, so soft-hearted, so girlish and| Gertrude did not answer, and a long silence 
Eiislaes, that the first offer of love and marriage followed. “ Poor Gilbert!” broke involuntarily 
would be able to tempt me to step aside from from John’s lips. “ Poor Gilbert!” he muttered 
my self-appointed road? I answered as be- to himself more than once again in the course of 
came me. You insult me by asking the question,” |the morning. “Poor Gertrude!” it never oc- 
she answered, with flashing eyes, with quick-|curred to him to say; yet she was the far.poorer 
coming words, and passionate breathing. of the two. 





THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. A new opera by Auber, libretto by Scribe, is 


Tue NAtionat InTEvuiceNcer made its|*>out to be put in rehearsal at the Grand Opera 
appearance yesterday printed on a sheet of ;** Paris. 
larger dimensions than heretofore. The pro- 
prietors of that journal say that they find the 
demands made upon their space,both by readers 
of news and men of business continually grow- 
ing, and have lung entertained the purpose which 
they now carry into.effect. Other journals have 
been obliged to contract their dimensions in 
these unprosperous times, but we infer from this 
enlargement of the size of the Intelligencer, that 
its affairs are wnaffected by the pressure which 
bears so heavily upon the commerce of the 
country. 





The wife of Omer Pacha has just had published, 
at Paris. five military marches of her composition 
for the piano. They are the first musical produc- 
tions known to exist of the wife of a professing 
Mussulinan. 





We hope that the just fate of Mr. Lover's play, 
We are glad to see this token of its prosperity. |* the Haymarket, The Sentinel of the Alma, has 
The National Intelligencer is conducted with an supplied a uscful warning to managers not to tri- 


ability and a decorum which place it in a very fle with public feeling by silly and ill placed jokes 
high rank among. our journals. ‘The moderation | 0? the subject of the war. At the Olympic, there 
and dignity of its discussions have in them some- | #8 heen produced a piece of slight construction, 
thing imposing, which often supplies the place —A W ves Journal — adapted from the French, 
of argument, and lends to whatever it may|'™ which, with the usnal Parisian levity, the do- 
say on public measures and questions of poliey | ™estic feelings of married life are turned to ridi- 
&@ peculiar persuasiveness. It costs the /ntelli- cule, but in this instance with a conclusion to the 
gencer less effort, we imagine, to incline its read-| Piece which leaves nothing to object to. The 
ers to the view it may take of any given ques-|'Touble caused by the revelations of the wife’s 
tion, than any other newspaper in the country. | Secret journal, is very amusingly represented. 
We ofien, very often, differ with it on public 
questions, but we wish that the journals with 
which we more nearly agree were conducted with 
the same courtesy. PRAYER. 

The Intelligencer. we are told in the leading ar- 
ticle of its yesterday’s sheet, came into existence 
at the time of the removal of the seat of the fed: 
eral government to Washington, which was then 
a wilderness. It was printed at first on a sheet 
so small as to be now a curiosity to all who are 
connected with the newspaper press. It is now 
one of our blanket sheets. 


[To this testimony of the New York Evening PATIENCE AND HASTE. 
Post, a paper politically hostile to the “ National , Hurry and rashness from the devil spring, 
Intelligencer,” we desire to add our own, after a | But patience. meekne-s, are from Heaven's King. 
daily acquaintance of thirty-five years Sce from God's hand creation slow arise, 


sumed , And six days’ labor claimed by earth and skies, 
This paper has not only done much good itself, | Pice with two letters He possessed the might, 


but by its gentlemanly tone, united with great! Sudden to make new worlds upstart to light. 
knowledge, experience and ability, it has been the| Lo! in this course instruction to us sent! 
cause of good by its example to others. ] “ Use patience, for with it success is blent.” 





The man whose heart is moderate and pure, 

His prayer will reach the All-Glorions One, be 
sure, 

Rapt from himself, the prayer is not his own; 

The prayer he utters is from God alone : 

Vain is the creature, but the prayer is true ; 

Divine the prayer, and the acceptance too, 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 


The Americans at Home ; or, By-ways, Back- 

~ woods, and Prairies. Edited by the Au- 
thor of Sum Slick. 3 vols. Hurst & Black- 
ett. 1854. 


AFTER the many vapid sketches illustrating 
the sayings and doings of “ the upper ten thou- 
sand,” who in the New World, as elsewhere, 
seem to have attracted far more attentian than 
they deserve ; after the more numerous tales, 
intended to be most pathetic about ladies of 
angelic beauty and impossible excellence, eru- 
elly suijected to all manner of out-of-the-way 
trials, and always meeting with people super- 
naturally good, or supernaturally wicked — 
these nawkish stories, which have followed in 
the wake — but how immeasurably distant — 
of Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable * Uncle Tom,” it is 
really refreshing to take up a collection of 
American sketches, in which the .writers, ut- 
terly ignoring all the crowd of charming gen- 
tlemen “of commanding presence,” or with 
* deep ‘lark eyes,” and irresistible ladies, “ with 
form of sylpi-like grace and softness” — not 
daring to have aught to do with satin slippers 
and ‘Tukey carpets, or with “ thrilling ” scenes 
of me‘odramatic effect, are content to bring 
Brother Jonathan before us in his every-day 
garb, shouldering the axe, or pointing the ri- 
le; fullowing the bear-hunt, or raising the 
mill ; feasting merrily at the quilting and ap- 
ple-gathering ; or laughing, dancing, rolick- 
ing — and fighting too, at a Tennessee frolic. 

‘Plenty of books have been written about 
America and the Americans, but still much re- 
mains w be tearnt ; for while, as Judge Hali- 
burton truiy remarks, in his preface, “ the 
large cities, and vast rivers, and railroads of the 
United States, are not only well known to all 
tourists, but to the reading public generally, 
the peculiarities of the people, their modes of 
living, thinking, and acting, are principally to 
be souzhi for in the rural districts, where un- 
restrained freedom of action, and the incidents 
and requirements of forest-life, encourage and 
give rou for the development of character in 
its fullest «xtent;” and from these rural dis- 
tricts, unvisited by the tourist from the Old 
World, and but slightly noticed by the dwel- 
ler in the American cities — from the by- 
ways, back woods, and prairies, are the pleasant 
éketches now before us entirely drawn. 

These volumes are, however, not original ; 
they consist of a uumber of short papers, which 
have appeared iu a variety of American local 
publicat.ons, but which, “ with the exception 
of one or two,” the editor asserts, “ have never 
found their way to England.” Some of them 
we have certainly seen before ; we shall, there- 
fore, pass these over, confining our attention 
to those which bring out most vividly the pecu- 





back woods — peculiarities far more interesting 


'than aught the American cities can present, 


since in them, society is too much the trans- 
cript of mere fashionable life in the Old World 

Here is a fresh and pleasant scene from the 
backwoods, where friends and neighbors are 
gathered together on the bright summer day — 
neighbors from only some twenty miles distant 
—to “raise the mill,” in the midst of the first 
cleared “ location ” : — 


“Yo heave! yo heave!”—the mingled sounds 
of many voices became more and more distinetly 
audible as we ascended a high bank. When we 
reached its summit, from which the road de- 
seended suddenly into a deep woody dell, a 
scene of strange beauty met our eyes, and exe 
plained all. Over a small stream, in the bottom 
of the dell —a mere brooklet, us it seemed from 
that distance — some eighty, or perhaps a hundred 
men, were erecting the framework of a large mill, 
Nothing could be more striking than the contrast 
between this intricate specimen of human skill 
and the majestic simplicity of nature around it, 
The trees, which had been felled to make room 
for it, lay in their yet unfaded green on every side} 
and so scanty an allowance had been made for 
the gigantic intruder, that the still-living forest 
hung over its symmetrical spars. An immense 
bent was about to be raised, and as many 
men “as conld find handbreadths on its ed 
were applying their united strength to the rm 
bringing to mind the sleeping Gulliver, under the 
effects of the Liliputians. As the huge mass lefé 
the ground, poles and handspikes assisted its as- 
cent ; and the * Yo heave!” was repeated, as & 
signal for every fresh effort, as on shipboard, 
When it had reached its place high in the air, it 
made one’s heart stand still to see men perehed 
upon it, and leaning over, to drive its corners 
home with heavy mallets ; those below tossing up 
the requisite pins, which were caught with uner- 
ring precision” . . . The work went on rapidly, 
and well ; everything fitted, and the complicated 
structure grew as if by magic aid. . The master- 
mind, clear-headed and keen-eyed, stands by, 
calmly directing the minutest movement ; and so 
complete is the confidence reposed in him, thas 
his commands are implicitly obeyed, where the 
least mistake might cost many lives. 

And, under such auspices, it was not long be- 
fore the last rafter found its appropriate place ; 
and nothing was lacking, from the huge founda- 
tion-stones, which had left such yawning cavities 
in the wood, through which we had approached 
the scene, to the apex of the airy pile, which 
showed its outline with beautiful distinctness on 
the heavy foliage around it. This was the mo- 
ment of triumph! The men, who had been scat- 
tered in every direction throughout the frame, 
giving it the appearance of an enormous bird- 
cage, rather aviary, now ranged themselves along 
the beams, and gave three thrilling cheers, pre- 
senting the most perfect image of the beautiful 
maneuvre “manning the yards,” on board a 
man-of-war, that can possibly be conceived..... 
Nothing now remained but to name the structure, 


;according to the formula invariably used on such 


liarities of the dwellers in the by-ways and | occasions, let the terms suit as they may : — 
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Upon this plain 
Stands a fair frame — 
Who'll give it a name ? 


To which a voice from a distant corner responded : 


We'll call it The Miller’s Delight — 
Te take toll all day, and count the cash at night. 


This reminds me of the ceremony of naming 
at a launch: but if there were libations on this 
occasion, they were not poured on the ground. 
The whole company then adjourned to the shanty 
where abundant refreshments were provided. Sir 
Walter Scott observes, that he always found 
“something fearful, or at least melancholy, about 
a mill.” He had never seen one “ raised,” 
I am sure. 


All the sketches are not of so bright and 
sunny a character. The Pre-emption Right, 
a tale of stern “ wild wood justice ;” and Jem 
Wade, and the Grizzly Bear, a powerful story 
of the lone trapper, reduced to starvation, and 
saved from the last terrible resort of famine, 
by the sad sacrifice of Wade’s faithful hound, 
exhibit the shadows of backwood life with much 
force of painting ; but they are too long for in- 
sertion. The First Piano in Northern Illinois, 
however, exhibits one of its more laughable 
phases. A Baltimore physician having re- 
moved, with his family, to a settlement near 


the Illinois River, during the earlier period of 
emigration thither, with his goods and chattels 
stowed away in seven large wagons, excited no 
little wonder and conversation among the 
backwoodsmen on their appearance in those 
far-off regions, whose inhabitants had “ never 
seen the like before.” 


“ Glass—this side up, with care!” Why, I 
thought this ere feller was a‘doctor. What on 
yearth is he going to do with that box full of 
winders?” “ This side up, with care,” exclaimed 
another. “He’s got his paragoric, and ile of 
spike fixins in that. Wont he physic them agur 
fellers dowp on the river?” 

In the last wagon there was but one large box, 
and on it were painted the words, “ Piunoforte. 
keep dry, and handle carefully.” It required all 
the assistance of the bystanders to unload this 
box; and great was the curiosity excited. “ Pine 
Fort!” said a tall, yellow-haired, fever-and-ague- 
locking youth. “ Wonder if he’s afeerd of the 
Injuns? He can’t scare them with a pine fort.” 
“ K-e-e-p D-r-y,” spelt by a large, rawboned-look* 
ing man, who was evidently a liberal patron of 
“old bald face.” He broke off at the letter y 
with “I)— your temperance carraturs; you 
needn’t come round herewith ‘tracts. He was 
interrupted at this point by.a stout-built person- 
age, who cried out, “ He’s got his skelton in thar, 
and he’s afeered to give them likker for they'll 
break it if he does.” “ Handle carefully,” said a 
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hear him groan?” This was said as the box 
struck the ground, and the concussion caused a 
vibration of the strings. 

No sooner had all hands let go than the doctor 
was besieged by his neighbors, to know what was 
the meaning of the word “piano-forte.” On his 
telling them it was a musical instrument, some 
“reckoned it would take a tarnal sight of wind 
to blow it;” others, that “ it would take a lot of 
men to make it go.” ‘The doctor explained as 
well as he could, but he could only get rid of 
his inquisitive neighbors by promising them & 
sight at an early day. 

Three days depend, ...+. and all was read 
for the reception of the “ vizters,” and Miss 
was to act as first performer. The doctor had 
but to open the door, and half a score men were 
ready to enter. Some went directly up to 
the instrument “ crittur,” as it had been called on 
account of its four legs; some, more shy, re- 
mained close to the door; while others, who had 
never seen a carpet, were observed walking round 
on the strip of bare floor, lest, by treading on “ the 
handsome kaliker,” they might “spile” it. The 
first tune seemed to put the whole company into 
ecstasies. The raw-boned man, who was 80 
much opposed to temperance tracts, pulled out a 
flask of whisky, and insisted that “the gal,’ as 
he called Miss E., should drink. Another laid 
down a dime, and wanted “that’s worth” out of 
the “ forty pains,” as the name had come to him 
after travelling through five or six pronunciations, 
Another, with a broad grin on his face, decla 
he would give his ‘claim,’ and all the ‘ truck’ on 
it, if his ‘darter’ could have such a ‘ cupboard’ 
The ‘ pine fort’ man suggested that if that sort 
of music had been in the Black Hawk war, ‘ they 
would have skeered the Injuns all holler. 


The result may easily be anticipated; the 
ladies were long tired of playing, ere their 
“ vizters” were tired of hearing. The whole 
country, for twenty miles round, rang with 
the praises of Dr. A.’s “ consarn,” the “ mu- 
sical cupboard.” Patients came in crowds for 
advice, or “a few agur pills,” all determined 
to appear in person, but none of whom would 
leave without hearing the “ forty pains ;” and 
the physician, thanks to “the first pianoforte 
in Illinois,” became one of the first men in 
the State. : 

The sayings and doings of these settlers in 
Illinois—a few years ago the rudest of back- 
woodsmen—have furnished American writers 
with many humorous illustrations of the free 
and easy character of these genuine children - 
of the forest. The following incident is re- 
lated, as having really occurred, a few years 
ago, in the circuit court of Khane County 
and when Governor Forde was the presiding 
judge :— 


An old miner and land-contractor, of conside 





‘than with a red hunting-shirt, and: the size of 
‘whose fist was twice that of an ordinary man. | 
“ There’s some live critter in that; don’t you! 


rable wealth, was summoned as one of the grand 
jury. He came to court gloriously drunk, and 
rather late—in fact, not until the court was or- 
ganized and was trying a case. He came stag- 
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gering in, dressed in buckskin, and making his 
way to the bar, addressed the court and people 
with, “ How are ye, darn ye?” at the top of his 
voice. The judge put on a decorous frown, and 
tgaid, “Mr. Clerk, enter a fine of five dollars 
against Mr. —“ Wal, judge, I guess you think 
this old hoss han’t got the money; but you’er 
mistaken, old feller.” Judge— Mr. Clerk, enter 
a fine of ten dollars. “Wal, old feller, I’ can 
fork up.” And he threw down the gold to 
pay the fine. Judge.—Mr. Clerk enter a fine of 

fty dollars. “Wal, judge, here’s the pewter, 
but if only we two are going to play this, put up 
your money, if you do rake down the pile.” 
Judge —Mr. Clerk, enter a fine of fifty dollars. 
“ Hold on, judge, that’s too big an ante. The 
old hoss’s got the lead, but I wont play if you 
don’t put down you're stakes.” By this time the 
judge was savage. “Mr. Sheriff, commit this 
man for contempt of court.” “Hold on, judge, 

wer too fast, or I be, and I guess it’s me. 

id off the jail-yard, and jail and all, for the 
taxes, and I guess I own that ere public institu- 
tion, and you wont imprison a man in his own 
house, I geckon.” The drunken gravity with 
which this was said, made it irresistibly ludicrous. 
The sheriff. however, dragged him off, but the 
next day, when he was sober, he made a suitable 
apology, and was forgiven. 


It is very interesting, and to us very sug- 
gestive, to perceive, not only throughout these 
yolumes, but in every genuine tale of back- 


wood life, that fine element of the Anglo- 
Saxon character, reverence for the law, rising 
above and struggling with all the disadvanta- 
ges of imperfect civilization. Even the drunk- 
en grand-juryman willingly apologized, we 
see, for his laughable blunder of attempting a 
betting match with the judge on the bench; 
and in more than one of the tales before us, 
the stern feeling of justice, the anxiety to be 
acquitted “ by law,” as well as by conscience, 
which may be warped, or by friends who may 
.be too lenient, is powerfully brought out. In 
one of the longer tales, Slaying an Assassin, 
the earnest anxiety of the old hunter, who in 
self-defence killed a man who had been lying 
in wait to take his life, is very characteristic 
of this feeling. The struggle has been long 
and deadly ; the assassin has clutched at his 
throat, and Ball’s only chance of escape is to 
use his knife. “Let go his arm,” cried the son. 
“Let me go,” cried the desperate father. 
“ The man is dead,” I replied. Jack lowered 
the gun, and Ball, looking on the face of his 
dying enemy, arose slowly off his body. Then, 
rough as was his nature, and furious as had 
been his passion, the old hunter dropped upon 
the ground, and fainted away. On recovering 
he proceeds home, and expresses his determi- 
nation to his family of immediately surrender- 
‘ing himself to the nearest magistrate :— 


Accompanied by his neighbor Burns, his son 
and myself, he set out on his manly errand 
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Our road led us round the outer fence of the 
magistrate’s farm, to a lane which divided it 
into nearly equal parts. We now perceived a 
great many horses hitched to the posts of the 
yard fence, for there is a singular propensity in 
this country to sit, perched up on the top-rail of 
a fence, with the feet lodged on one of the rails 
to secure a position, while conversation or an ar- 
gument or a “bargain” is driven leisurely on, 
As we rode up to the fence,every eye was turned 
upon us; no one approached, however, but the 
magistrate. ... Ball opened his business in com- 
ing there by saying, “Squire, I’ve killed Tom 
Hinkle, an’ I’ve come to give myself up.” No 
one uttered a syllable, but there was not a face 
that did not strongly express, as regards the kill- 
ing, Amen....In a few minutes a number of 
chairs and a table were brought and arranged in 
the yard, and the court was opened. The whole 
scene was most strange and interesting to me. 
The yard was so covered with locust trees, and a 
few forest oaks spreadiug out their broad arms 
far above, that scarcely a direct ray of the sun 
fell upon the thick-set green grass that hid the 
earth... . Squire Buckley now called on Ball to 
state what he had to say. The old man rose, 
and with a composure and clearness I was not 
prepared to expect from him, alluded to the 
chief points, and then offered me as a witness. I 
gave substantially an account of everything, from 
my encounter with Ball in the forest, to our de- 
parture from the scene of action between Ball 
and Hinkle. All present listened with breathless 
silence. Ball kept his eyes fixed upon the grass ; 
Squire Buckley maintained throughout a calm, 
steady attention, and then, with great mildness 
of manner, cross-examined me. ... The two 
magistrates leaned their elbows on the table and 
consulted together fora moment or two. when 
Buckley rose and said: “ Peter Ball, we are of 
the opinion that Hinkle himself brought about 
the circumstances that forced you to take his 
life in defence of your own. There are no grounds 
whatever for committing you for trial, and you 
are now discharged free from blame.’ 

In an instant the wholé scene was changed ; 
the silence and order which had first reigned 
were gone, and the bustling, noisy congratnla- 
tions of Ball's neigbors showed that he had been 
raised rather than lowered in their estimation, by 
his battle and victory over the detested Hinkle. 
On our way back, every one perceived Ball’s ex- 
treme depression of mind. The effort he had 
just made at the Squire’s was now followed by 
a deeper gloom than I had before noticed in 
him. ... On our return I found Burns, and 
most of the company, in the room with the dead 
body; to my surprise the corpse was dressed in 
a coarse shroud, and already placed in a rough 
coffin. ... The grave was dug under some trees 
in a corner of one of his fields, and a sort of 
rade bier was prepared to carry the body. © Five 
or six of the company removed the coffin to the 
bier, and, much to my surprise, everything was 
conducted inthe most orderly and respectful 
manner; nothing, indeed, was neglected that 
usually was observed in their simple funeral pro- 
cessions; we marched two and two after the 
coffin, and in more silence and reserve than are 
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generally observed on such occasions in more 
refined communities, Just as we had lowered 
the coffin into its place, and two persons had 
taken up spades to fill up the grave, to the 
utter astonishment of every one present, Ball 
suddenly sprung on the top of the fence near 
us: “What are you a-doin’?” he demanded 
roughly. “ Filling up the grave.” said Burns. 
“ An’ none o’ you said nothin’ over him? I 
knowed that ’ould be so, an’ I'll say somethin’ 
myself; he shan’t he buried like a dumb brute.” 
“To be sure,” said one of the compary, “It’s 
proper for somehody to say somethin’ over the 
corpse, and Mr. Burns, I think, is the fittenest per- 
son here to do it.” “ Where’s Preacher Waller ?” 
cried Ball, “ who went for Preacher Waller ?” 
“ Nonsense, Peter,” thundred forth Burns; if it'll 
satisfy you, I’ll preach overhim Friends,” con- 
tinued Burns, pulling off his hat, in which he 
was imitated by all present, “ Friends, we’ve put 
in the earth a fellow-creature, and we are just 
going to cover him with mother earth, for him 
to sleep till God wills him to wake up: it ’s be- 
yond doubt our duty to forget his bad doings at 
such a time, and only to think a being like our- 
selves has ended his miSerable life. 1 hope God 
will have mercy on his soul, for it needs it, IT can 
‘solemnly tell you; but it is n’t for us to judge a 
fellow-creature, let him be ever so bad, at such 
a@ time.” 


And with a few more simple words “ the as- 
sassin” is consigned to his last resting-place, and 


the company return home. Now how solemn, 
how emphatically marked by right feeling is 
all this—how much of the gentle feeling of 
those olden times, too, when to bury the dead 
was classed as the seventh work of mercy. 
Much has been written upon American 
“Lynch Law,” and bitter have been the re- 
marks of some writers upon what, after all, is 
no hitherto unheard of thing—no strange 
monstrosity of the New World — but the old 
“wild wood law,” recognized by our Saxon 
forefathers when they fled from the Norman 
yoke to the shadows of the wide forest, and 
feeling the need of some law—an importunate 
need among the Teutonic tribes—raised their 
rude tribunal beneath the oak, and summoned 
the witnesses, and solemnly pronounced the 
sentence. And in after times—times in which 
all the appliances of jurisprudence were at 
hand—stil popular excitement or party rage 
has often anticipated the sentence of the law, 
sometimes reversed it; and in the civilized 
capitals of Europe, even in our own law- 
revering land, Lynch law” has been execut- 
ed, no less than in the backwoods of the New 
World. Let us be just to our transatlantic 
brethren, and while we deplore, as doubtless 
they do, the frequent excesses of this rude 
substitute for the “law of the land,” remem- 
ber that scarcely one hundred and twenty 
years ago, “the Porteous mob,” in the very 
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in the backwoods, “ Lynch law upon a Victim 
who, however deserving he might be of severe 
punishment, could scarcely be Considered as 
deserving of death. 

There are ‘some important remarks on this 
subject in one of the sketches entitled A 
and a Night in Peril, written evidently by 
one who has seen the working of this system 
of rude justice in the Far West. “Time 
after time,” he says, “have I beheld their 
transactions, but in the majority of instances 
the decrees of the Lynchers were just and 
unavoidable. In some instances they were 
fiendish, unmerited, and wicked in the ex- 
treme.” But he tells us that in these new 
settlements, the Lynchers are often the oldest 
and most respectable of the inhabitants, that 
they have a code of laws to guide them, and 
in the strictness and secrecy of their doings, 
seem to us to bear a strong resemblance to 
the secret German tribunals of the middle 


ages. 


. 

They are governed bv rules as fixed as the 
statutes of the Medes and Persians—have a con- 
stitution and laws written to guide them, and 
conduct their proceedings with jadicial form. 
There is no insanity of the mob discoverable in 
their movements. They try, condemn, and pun- 
ish a culprit with as mach preparation and as 
coolly as any court in the United States. In 
arresting a person unfortunate enough to come 
under their notice. they go all lengths. They 
will track him hundreds of miles—from state to 
state, from territory to terr tory. If he delivers 
himself up he will gain all the benefit of such 
trial as they award ; if not, he must trust to Inck 
for a whole skin before they take him. The 
Lynchers, indeed, supply the place of the legal 
authorities of those parts, where one of Uncle 
Sam’s officials is rarely, if ever. seen ; or where 
a judge or two will stray along once in the year, 
and hold a hurried session, which will amount 
to nothing excepting a mere farce To 
obviate these diffien!ties, and obtain some species 
of law, the Lynchers were instituted by ‘the 
people. I admit that their code is hloody and 
barbarous, and that itis not. sanctioned by -he 
government; but it has bloody and barbarous 
men to deal with—men who will burn a, cabin 
and its tenants. to gratify a feeling of vengeauce, 
or murder a whole colony, for the sake of a few 
dollars or their equivalent. Bad as Lynch law 
is, it is better than no law at all, and‘this is all 
the choice the inhabitants of these wilds have. 


But steadily are the laws of the land—the 
free and equal laws of England, be it remem- 
bered—making their way to the remotest set- 
tlements; and rude indeed is the township 
where no courthouse is to be seen, and no 
judge, and no jury, to enforce the same laws 
to which their Anglo-Saxon fathers yielded 
homage seven hundred yearsago. In the 


capital of Scotland, executed, with a de- | older States “* Lynch law” exhibits itself chief 
termination and ferocity not to be exceeded ; ly in the “ transatlantic punishment,” as it has 
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been called of “tarring and feathering.” It 
is. astonishing that, of the many writers on 
American manners, who have so bitterly re- 
buked the Americans with this strange mode 
of punishment, not one should have discovered 
that it is actually of English or, perha 
rather of Norman origin; for we Fnd this 
very infliction sanctioned by Cceur-de-Lion 
himself in the laws of Oleron. English law 
certainly never recognized it; but as a rude, 

ractical punishment, like ducking or riding 
in the tumbril, it was practised among us to 
the close of the seventeenth century,* and 
probably much later. 

It is most suggestive to us, in looking over 
these sketches, to meet continually with habits, 
modes of thought—even forms of expression, 
that so vividly illustrate the close relationship 
of the dwellers in the New World with “ the 
old folk at home.” “Dobbin” ploughs the 
furrow in the Far West, even as he does in 
England; “squire” is the name of honor 
among the remotest settlers, even as it has 
been among our villagers from time immemo- 
rial down to the present day i a blithe holiday 
1s the apple-gathering in New England, even 


as from Saxon.times it has been among us; 
and the merriment of the harvest supper, too, 
with the spiced cake, the cider, the “ bacon 
and greens,”—how complete the resemblance 


to the old English bill of fare, and the hearty 
dance, sometimes fight, that concludes it— 
how like! “ Bingo,” too, so cruelly impressed 
upon the mind of, the wearied om by 
the drunken crew at the Kentucky inn, often 
has it been sung and shouted, and “ spelt all 
round,” by the merry company in old time, 
who little thought their descendants should 
awaken the echoes of a new world with the 
self-same noisy chorus. The way, too, in 
which the “kin to the rattlesnake,” and “ the 
yaller blossom of the forest,” execute their 
drinking. challenge is minutely true to old 
English usage. The liquor,—here, “a pint 
of buckeye whiskey,”—in Old England it 
would have been sack or canary,—* equally 


* The following extract from ‘The Postman,’ of 
July, 1696, is the latest notice of this punishment 
to be found in the papers. The Savoy, it may be 
remarked, was then the sole remaining place that 
boasted the mischievous privilege of Sanctuary, 
“On Tuesday, a person going into the Savoy to 
demand a debt due from a person who had taken 
sanctuary there, the inhabitants seized him, and 
after some consultation, agreed, according to their 
ustial custom, to dip him in tar and roll him in feath- 


- ers, after which they carried him ina wheelbarrow 


into the Strand, and bound him fast tothe Maypole, 
but several constables and others coming in, dis- 
d the rabble, and rescued the person from 

ir abuse.” This notice is curious also as illus- 
trating the wretched state of our street police in the 
liberties of: Westminster at so comparatively recent 





divided into two tumblers,”—our forefathers 
would have substituted the tall Venice glasses, 
—and then, “each taken in the right band, 
while the drinkers grasped each other with 
the left, touched their glasses, drained them 


, | Off, and then flung them over'the shoulder ;” 


how often has this been done at the suppers, 
so celebrated, at the Mermaid, while “ rare 
Ben Jonson” sat laughing by; or, later, at 
the ordinary, when the cavalier challenged 
his brother in arms to drink the exiled king’s 
health or confusion to the Roundheads, vain- 
ly wishing, as he dashed the glass over his 
shoulder, that the might of the Ironsides: 
might so be crushed. Even the song, “ Hey, 
Betty Martin!” played by “ Old Bland, the ' 
omy on his one-stringed fiddle, may be 
eard in some of our remoter districts, whith- 
er the fashionable polka has never reached. 

And follow him into domestic life, still the 
American is true to his old English habits. 
The thrifty girls of New England, ready “to 
brew and to bake,” as the old nursery rhyme 
has it, but equally ready to ride some score 
miles to a quilting, heedless of the cold, to 
dash through the snow to the merry-making, 
teasing their admirers with pretended scorn, 
and not ill pleased to see a fight, “ pour ses 
beaux yeux,”—how like the merry maidens 
of England some two hundred years ago. The 
very details of the Pennsylvanian house wife’s 
weekly arrangements, too, remind us of those 
in the old English farmhouse. “They wash- 
ed on Monday, ironed on Tuesday, perform- 
ed what was called ‘ the little baking,’ on 
Wednesday, and ‘ the big baking’ on Friday, 
cleaned the house on Saturday, and clear- 
starched their muslin collars, and then rode to 
meeting on Sunday.” 

And their modes of thought, even to their 
superstitions, their modes of speech, even to 
the pronunciation ;—indeed we may here re- 
mark how many “ Yankeyisms” are down- 
right English provincialisms. What can be 
more thoroughly English than the. whole 
scene, so laughably painted by the Swamp 
Doctor, of the venerable, ladies who watch by 
the sick bed of their old crony, who deprived 
of her regular allowance of whiskey, “ has 
been monstrous narvous like, and got a fit.” 
Avclever practitioner is this “ swamp doctor,” 
plying his calling in the far off state of Arkan- 
sas; so suspecting the real cause of the fit, he 
labels a bottle of _ “Arkansas Fitifuge,” 
and sets out. On his arrival, the old ladies,. 
sotto voce, contemptuously remark upon the 
youth, and pusbable inexperience of the new 
doctor, “grashus now, sich a young looking 
critter as that, shuddent gin me doctor's truck; 
he can’t have ’sperience, but sens he’s here 
we'll let him goon.” So he gives the first 
and the second dose of the “ Arkansas Fiti- 
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fuge,” and the patient having fallen into a 
quiet slumber, he adjourns with the old ladies 
to the next room. 


Six old ladies, with case-hardened tongues, 
and only one poor humble “swamp doctor,” 
whom the verdict of one old lady at first sight 
had pronounced a thing, to talk with them all. 
. . +. How learnedly we discourse upon “ yarbs,’ 
and “kumfrey tea.” How readily we all acqui- 
esced in the general correctness of the broken 
nosed lady’s remark: “ Bless the Lord! we must 
all die when our time comes.” How intently we 
listened to Miss Stiver’s ghost story! What 
upholding of hands, and dropping of knitting, 
and exclamations of “blessed master!” and 
“Lordy grashus!” and “well, did you ever!” 
and “you don’t say so!” and “dear heart, do 
tell!” And what a universal sigh was heaved 
when the beautiful maid that was haunted by the 

host was found drowned in a large churn of 
Fatter-milk that her mother had set away for 
market the next day. . . . Suddenly one of the 
small screech, or horned owls, so common in the 
south and west, gave forth his discordant cry 
from a small tree only a few feet from the honse ; 
instantaneously every voice was hushed, every 
forefinger was raised to command attention, and 
every head gave a solemn shake. After a con- 
siderable pause, Mrs. Ripson broke the silence ; 
“Poor creetur! she’s gone, doctor; the fitifuge 
can’t cure her; she's knit her last pair of socks. 
Blessed master! the screech owl has hollered, 
and she’s bound to die, certain.” “ Certain!” 
every voice responded, and every head besides 
nodded a mournful acquiescence. Not thorough- 
ly versed in the superstitions of the backwoods, 

could not see what possible connection there 
could be between the screech of the owl and 
the fate of the patient. I shall never forget 
the mingled look of astonishment and contempt 
that the old lady cast upon me, as she replied: 
“How does screech-owls hollerin make sick 
people die? Blessed master! you a doctor, an’ 
ax sich a question? How is everything fetcht 
about, ’cept by signs, an’ awgrose, an’ simbles, 
an’ figurashuns, and hirumgliptix, an’ sich like 
varus ways that the Creator works out his de- 
sign to man. Don't s’pose there’s conjurashun 
and majestix in the matter, for them’s agin 
Scriptur; but this much I do know—I never set 
up with a sick body, an’ heard a screech-owl hol- 
ler, or a dog howl, or a scratchin’ gin the wall, 
but what they died; if they diddent then, they 
did afore long, which proves that the sign 
war true. Blessed master! what weak creeturs 
we is, sure enuff. I recolleck when I lived down 
to Bunkum County, North Carliny—Miss Dims, 
vou know Misses Plyser, what lived down to 
Zion Spring? Well, she war taken awful sick 
arter catin’ a bate of cold fricd collards,—I al- 
ways told her cold fried collards, warn’t adapted 
to the delicacies of her constitushun, but the poor 
creetur was induced to them, and would’nt take 
my advice. An’ it would have been a great 
deal better for her if she only had, for she mout 
a’ heen a sittin here to night. . . . Well, when I 
got whar she was, they had sent for the doctor, 
and he tuck a haudful of lobely, and mixt the 
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pepper pods with it, an’ then he poured hot biling 
water over it, and made a strong decockshun. Jes 
as it war got ready for ministering, but afore it 
war guy, I heerd a screech-owl lioller on the 
gable end of the cabin. I said then, as I says in 
the present case, that it was a sign an’ a forerun- 
ner that she was gwine to die; but the doctor, 
in spite of my ’swadements, gin her a tin cup of 
the pepper an’ lobely, but I nude it war no use— 
the screech owl had hollered, an’ she war called 
for—and jes think of a nice young ooman like 
her, with the purtiest pair o’ twins in the world, 
and alike as two peas, only the one had black 
hair and light eyes, and the other black eyes and 
light hair—being carried to her grave by cold 
fried collards! . . . Doctor, we'd better see how 
Misses Jimsey is; it’s no use to waste the fiti- 
fuge upon her ; the screech-owl has hollered, an’ 
she must go, tho’ all the doctors of a king war 
here. Poor creetur! she has lived a long time, 
and I’spect her Lord and master wants her.” 


They proceed to the room, when the old 
ladies are much surprised to find the doomed 
patient still in a pleasant slumber. In the 
morning the old lady awakens refreshed, and 
praising the “ Arkansas Fitifuge,” as “a mon- 
strous pleasant truck,” becomes profuse in her 
thanks to the “capable physician sent to me 
in the hour of the. 1 


“ How do you feel, sister Jimsey ? Do you think 
ou're looking up this morning?” asked the 
lady of screech owl memory. “Oh, sister Rip- 
son, I do feel a power better this mornin’, an’ in 
the course of a day or two I'll be able to get 
about again.” “ Well! merciful master! won- 
ders will never stop! Last night, I tho’t sure you 
couldn’t stand it till morning, ’speshully arter 
I heerd the screech owl holler! ’Tis a mirrikle, 
sure, or else this is the wonderfullest doctor in 
creashun.” “Did the screech owl holler more 
nor wunst, sister Ripson?” “No, he only 
screeched wunst; ef he had hollered a second 
time, I'd defied all the doctors in the created 
world to ’ad cured you—the thing ’ud a been 
impossible.” Now as the screech owl had actu- 
ally screeched twice I must have effected an im- 
possibility in making the cure, but I was unwil- 
ling to disturb the old lady in her delusion, and 
therefore did not inform her. -I directed the 
“ fitifuge ” to be given at regular intervals through 
the day, and then departed, amidst the blessings 
of the old lady, and congratulations of the family, 
hearing as I left the house, the same old lady 
who had underrated me at my entrance, ejac- 
ulate, “Well, bless the Lord! I did'nt die 
last Deva of the yaller jaunders, or I'd never have 
lived to see with my own eyes a doctor who 
could cure a body arter a screech owl hol- 
lered!” 


How completely English is all of this. The 
whole tale indeed, so humorously told by the 
Arkansas physician, might with scarcely an 
alteration even of the old lady’s pronunciation, 
be related as the personal narrative of some 
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medical man, a resident among the meres of 
the eastern counties, as illustrative of the 
habits and conversation of the dwellers there, 
even in the present day. This is not so 
strange, when we remember that the greater 
portion of the earliest settlers in America em- 
igrated from the north-eastern counties, and 
the neighborhood of London. We were 
easantly reminded of this, when recently 
king over the late Mr. Forby’s “ Vocabula- 
ry of Bast Anglia,” we found that a long list 
of “ Yankeyisms” might be made from that 
collection alone. 

And other resemblances—pleasant resem- 
blances—can we trace in these sketches, not 
to Englishmen of the present generation alone, 
but to our common forefathers. The Yankee 
peddler, sharp, bold, tricking, shrewdest of the 
shrewd, but pleasant withal, neither troubled 
with too much care, or too much honesty, 
driving along the by-way with his stock of 
“ notions,” and even more welcome stock of 
news, chatting with one, laughing with anoth- 
er, but never forgetting the main chance; is 
not he a lineal descendant of Autolycus ? 
that world-famed peddler, who “ jogged merrily 
on the footpath way,” with his well-filled 
pack of 


Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 
Bugle, bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 
Golden coifs, and stomachers,— 


beside that goodly store of ballads “ very piti- 
ful and true,” and vouched for by “ honest 
wives,” and even “ five justices’ hands to it.” 
Here he is, pulling off the remains of an old 
straw hat, and making the lowest bow, “in 
the style of Sir Pertinax, who thought the 
whole world was to be won by bowing.” “ My 
dear beautiful lady, could I sell you anything 
this morning ? ere’s fashionable calicoes, 
French work collars, elegant milk pans, ague 
bitters, — tapes, needles, hooks and eyes, 
brooches and bracelets, — castor-ile, corn- 
laster, gardin seeds, tracts, song-books, thim- 
les, babies’ whistles, copy-books, slates, play- 
ing cards.” And then the compliment, when 
after assuring his customer he has “all sorts o’ 
notions,” he adds, “ I shan’t offer you lucifers, 
for ladies with such eyes never buys match- 
es.” Could Autolycus at the sheepshearin 
feast have proffered a more neatly turne 
speech? And alas! in his love of appropria- 
tion—as we may gently call it—the Yankee 
peddler displays his descent from the shrewd 
rogue, who being “ born under Mercury” was 
“a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles;” in 
some cases, as in the story of the Travelling 
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Tinman, occasionally of a little stray colored 
child. And, in his earnest disclaimer of all 
roguery, his demure indignation at the tricks 
of his brethren, “the greatest rogues on the 
face of the yearth,” is he not descendant of 
him who so neatly took the purse from 
his kind helper, sympathetically remarking, 
“there be cozeners abroad, therefore it be- 
hoves us to be wary?” For audacious false- 
hoods, however, we think we must yield the 
_ to the Yankee peddler, when Autolycus- 
ike agreeing with the Pennsylvanian farmer 
in his denunciations of his fellow-dealers’ trick- 
ery, he tells how sausages were brought to 
market at an eastern town, “ but when pur- 
chased and prepared for frying, were found to 
be filled with chopped turnip and shreds of 
red flannel.” 

“Mine host” of the backwoods, too, care- 
less whether the “stranger” enters his log- 
house or not, for he calls himself “ squire,” or 
“ major,”—the jovial host, “ with jolly phiz, 
round person, bright eye, and military air, 
dealing out the rations spiced with jokes, 
which, if they are not funny, are at least 
laughed at, for he enjoys them so vastly him- 
self, that his auditors are forced to laugh out of 
pure sympathy.” Such innkeeper we may look 
in vain for through the length and breadth of 
Old England now; and therefore have Eng- 
lish tourists in America stood almost aghast at 
the free-and-easy manner, the inquisitive re- 
marks of the Boniface of the New World. But 
just such were the innkeepers and tavern-keep- 
ers of England, when the first exiles set sail. 
How in the old comedies of Charles the First’s 
time do we find “mine host” joking and 
drinking with his guests—taking part in their 
amusements, sometimes even the confidant of 
their affairs. And in Shakspeare’s too, how in- 
dependently does “ mine host of the Garter” 
bear himself taking Dr. Caius to task, and 
treating Justice Shallow, notwithstanding his 
“old coat and the dozen white luces” as a 
mere boon companion; and how does that 
more ancient, more illustrious “ host,” him of 
the Tabard, behave ? “ Bold of his speche,” 
and “ryghte merrie,” he constitutes himself 
manager of the whole company : and willing- 
ly do the pilgrims agree to be “ resolved at 
his devise,” and knight, and esquire, lady pri- 
oress, and merchant, the highest as veil a 
the lowest, view him as their equal and asso- 
ciate. We think that the alteration in the 
relative rank of the “host” and his guests 
will be found to have taken place at the Res- 
toration—for that was the period of the great 
revolution in our social habits, and not, as has 
been often most incorrectly stated, during the 
tine of the Parliament and Protectorate—and 
owing to the, number 
of servants belonging to noble families, who, 
cast out of place during the civil war and its 


the reason probably is, 
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consequent changes, took up the trade of the 
innkeeper, which before had been followed 
by men of some property—in the country 
often by small landholders. Many of the pe- 
culiarities of our American brethren will be 
easily accounted for, we think, if we bear in 
mind that the ehief colonization of North 
America was previous to the Restoration. It 
was old English habits, and manners, and 
forms of speech, that the New England exiles 
left. behind—it was from old London that the 
founders of the Massachusetts colony and the 
Connecticut settlement went forth. 

An amusing series of sketches might be 
given on “ Helps,”—apparently most inappro- 
priately so termed, since they seem in most 
instances to be veritable hindrances. We 
have a pleasant narrative here of the difficul- 
ties of “ girl hunting” in the new settlements, 
where, as the writer naively remarks, there is 
such racing, and chasing, and begging, and 
praying, to get a girl for a month, that they 
are ofien got for life with half the trouble — 
This trouble, however, seems chiefly owing to 
the demand being far greater than the supply, 
and that the supply is so inadequate, we can- 
not help thinking is one of the indirect disad- 
vantages which slavery has inflicted on the 
‘ free states. Not unnaturally will the ignorant 
girl, or her more ignorant mother, refuse to 
receive wages for performing that household 
work, which in the slaveholding states always 
falls to the lot of the negro. 

The lady sets out on the benevolent errand 
of searching for a“ help” for poor Mrs. Lark- 
ins,—Lo-i-sy having taken French leave,— 
and, as the little boy pathetically says, “ we 
ha’n’t no gal but father.” The first visit is to 
Mrs. Lowndes, at her forlorn log-house, and 
whom she finds rocking a most primitive cra- 
die, and begrimmed with dirt. 


“Ts your daughter at home, Mrs. Lowndes ?” 
“Well, ‘yes, Mirandy’s to hum; but she’s out 
now.” 1 came to see if she could go to Mrs. 
Larkins, who is very unwell.” “ Miss Larkins! 
Why, do tell !—is she sick agin? and is her gal 

ne? I thought she had Lo-i-sy Paddon; is 

-i-sy gone?” “I suppose so. You will let 
Mirandi go to. Mrs. Larkins, will you? “ Well, I 
donnow ; but I would let her go for a spell, just 
to’commodate ’em. M’randy may go if she’s 
a mind ter. She need’nt live out unless she 
chooses. She’s got a comfortable home and no 
thanks to nobody. What wage do they give?” 
“A dollar a week.” “Eat at table?” “0, cer- 


tainly.” “Have Sunday ?” * Why, no—I be-’ 


lieve not the whole of Sunday—the children you 
know.” “Oh, ho!” interrupted Mrs. Lowndes, 
with a most disdainful toss of the head, giving 
at the same time a vigorous impulse to the cra- 


dle; “if that’s how itis, M’randy don't stira 
step. She don’t live nowhere if she can’t come 


a Saturday night, and stay till Monday morn- 
” 
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After some other ineffectual attempts, the 
narrator at length calls on Mrs. Randal, where 
the mop was in full play, and with her gown 
tied up, she was splashing diluted mud on the 
walls, in the received mode of those regions 
where * stained-glass windows’ are made 
without a patent. . 


I did not venture in, but asked from the door, 
with my best diplomacy, whether Mrs. Randall 
knew a girl. “A gal—no. Who wants a gal?” 
“Mrs. Larkins.” “She! why don’t she get up 
and do her own work?” “She's too feeble.”— 
“Lor sakes! too feeble! She'd be able as any 
body to thrash round, if her old man did’nt spile 
her by waiting on.” “ But, Mrs. Randall, couldn’t 
you spare Rachel for a day or two to help her?” 
“My gals has got enough to do. They aint 
able to do their own work. Car’line hasn’t been 
worth the first red cent for hard work, ever since 
she went to school at A ” “Oh! I did 
not expect to get Caroline.” * * * Butm 
eloquence was wasted. The Miss Randalls had 
been a quarter at a select school; and will not 
live out again until their present stock of finery 
is unwearable. Miss Rachel, whose company 
I had hoped to secure, was even then paying at- 
tention to a branch of the fine arts. “ Rachel 
Amandy!” cried Mrs. Randall, at the foot of 
the ladder, which gave access to the upper re- 
gions: “fetch that thing down here. It’s the 
prettiest thing you ever see in your life,” turning 
to me, and the educated young lady brought down 
a dolefu! compound of cardboard, and many col- 
ored waters, which had, it seems, moe | her 
mind and fingers for some days. ‘ There,” said 
the mother, proudly; a gal that’s learned to 
make sich baskets as that, a’nt a going to be no- 
body's help, I guess.” 


We certainly have no parallel to this_supe- 


rior young lady among our forefathers’ house- 
holds, and we think for the reasons we have 
just alluded to. In free England, no kind of 
service was deemed discreditable, because all 
was voluntary service. Something resembling 
the ‘help’ system was, however, to be met 





with in the northern counties, even as late as 
the last century; for an aged friend, some 
years since, told us that in Westmoreland, 
during her childhood, the daughters of small 
farmers, if there had been a quarrel at home, 
or if they wanted a new gown,—a more ex- 
pensive luxury then than now, — were ac- 
customed to hire themselves out in the neigh- 
borhood, but always with these stipulations: 
that they should take every meal with the fam- 





ily, and that a horse to ride to church on Sun- 
days should be allowed them. 

And vividly again are we reminded of our 
\forefathers, —our Saxon forefathers, when 
| they dwelt in their wide pine forests, in those 
|many spirited sketches of the elk-hunt, the 

fight with the wolves, of the gallant bear- 
| bent. How does the stern excitement of the 
last, and the wearied company returning with 
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the spoil, and gathering around the fire of 
blazing pine-logs, roasting the bear’s flesh, and 
then falling asleep beside the decaying embers, 
bring to mind the rude hunter of long, long 
past days. ‘ Veelund the Swift,’ his Saga tells 
us, thus hunted, thus feasted; and then, worn 
out with watching, sunk into that slumber 
from which he awakened in stern captivity. 
But little fear has the American hunter or 
trapper, of treachery. The wild wood is to 
him as it was to his English ancestors, the 
‘shrine of ‘ all manner of freedom and joyous 
liberty,’ and merrily does he range its green 
‘solitudes. Our Nimrods at home have often 
given us spirited sketches of the fox, and the 
stag-hunt, but here is one of the bear, in a 
dense cane-break in Arkansas, which bears 
the not very inviting name of ‘the Devil’s 
Summer Retreat.’ 


A rude breakfast having been despatched, lots 
were drawn who should go into the drive with 
the dogs. While this is going on, the hunters 
-are at the stands, places their j 


oy nage dictate 
as most likely to be passed by the bear when 


roused by the dogs. Two miles might on this 
occasion have been passed over by them, in the 
drive, in the course of three hours; and yet, 
though the signs were plenty as leaves, not a 
bear was started. In the midst of our ill-humor, 
a solitary bark was heard; breathing was al- 


most suspended in the excitement of the mo- 
ment; presently another, and another bark was 
‘heard in swift succession ; in a minute more, the 
‘whole pack of thirty-five dogs opened. The 
change from silence to so much noise, made it 
almost deafening. _ No idea,. but personal ex- 
perience can be had of the effect upon the mind 
of such a pack baying a bear in a cane-brake. 
Before me were old hunters; they had been mov- 
ing along as if destitute of all energy and feeling, 
but now their eyes flashed, their lips were com- 
pressed, and their cheeks flushed. They seemed 
incapable of fatigue. * * * One minute 
more to listen, to learn which way the war was 
raging, and then our party sent forth a yell that 
would have frightened a nation of Indians. The 
bear was in his bed when the dogs first came u 
with him, and he did not leave it till the atte 
surrounded him; then, finding things rather too 
warm, he broke off with a “ whew,” that was 
awful to her. His course was towards us, on 
the left; and as he went by, the cane cracked, 
~and smashed as if ridden over by a locomotive. 
Bob Herring gave the dogs a salute as they pass- 
ed close at the bear's heels, and the noise increas- 
ed until he said, “It sounded as if all creation 
was pounding bark.” The bear was commented 
on as he rushed by. One said he was a “ buster,” 
“aregular built eight year old,” said another ; 
“fat as acandle,” shouted a third ; “It’s a beauty 
of the Devil’s Summer Retreat, with a band of 
angels arter him,” sang out Bob Herring. On 
the bear plunged, so swiftly that our greatest 
- exertions scarcely availed us to keep within hear- 
ing distance. His course carried him towards 
those at the stands; but getting wind of them he 
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turned, and exactly retraced his course, want of 
breath having bronght him to a fight with the 
dogs. He passed us the second time within two 
hundred yards, and coming against a fallen tree, 
backed up against it, and showed a determina- 
tion, if necessary, there to die.” 


The fight between the dogs and the bear 
now becomes desperate, and so equally match- 
ed does this most ferocious of the denizens of 
the forest appear, even though surrounded by 
a score of dogs, that we cannot help feeling 
that in reading the accounts of ancient bear- 
baitings our sympathy ought to be awakened 
for the dogs, rather than for the bear. The 
struggle with both dogs and hunters, too long to 
be inserted here, is most vividly told, and after 
many hair-breadth escapes from the sav 
beast the old hunter who ‘ never knowed fear,’ 
and whom ‘ nothin but a yarthquake, or the 
agur can shake,’ regardless of danger rushes 
among the dogs, and thrusting a rifle close to 
the bear’s side, kills him. The huge carcase 
is dressed, and carried to the place of ren- 
dezvous; the old hunter selecting for his share 
the caul fat and the liver, which he dresses in 
a style worthy of Soyer himself, remarking 
that among the happy chances of his life, he 
has had his ‘ fill of caul fat and liver.” ‘Many 
aman who thinks he’s lucky, lives and dies 
as ignorant of it, as a’possum of corn cake. 
So if ever I look dead, don’t bury me till you 
see I don’t open my eyes when it’s ready for 
eating. If 1 don’t open my eyes when you 
show me that, I am a done gunner sure.’ 

Here we must close our extracts, again re- 
marking how gratified we have been with 
these volumes. After the extravagancies and 
sentimentalities of many recent American 
novels, these fresh and vigorous sketches have 
appeared like taking up some of Crabbe’s forci- 
ble tales, after Monk Lewis’s extravagant bal- 
lads, or some of Mary Mitford’s pleasant rural 
sketches, after a batch of fashionable novels. 
From the preface we learn that there are 
‘ classes and scenes of diversified interest, still 
untouched :’ we hope they will soon follow. 

While plenty of books upon America and 
the Americans have been written by commercial 
men, by religious men, and by literary men; 
and far more than enough by people who 
have gone thither for the purpose of mere 
bookmaking, it has been very unfortunate, we 
think, that no writer, a lover of country life, 
interested in our old customs, and our folklore, 
should have made pilgrimage to the New 
World; not speeding along her highways, and 
visiting her chief cities, but wandering amon, 
the pleasant by-ways of New England an 
Pennsylvania ; visiting the quiet homesteads 
overshadowed with the beech and sugar maple, 
and marking the everyday habits, the every 
day talk, the traditions of their people. Many 
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a custom, unnoticed by Brande or Douce, 
many a wild story, almost forgotten in ‘the 
old country,’ he might, we doubt not, meet 
there. And precious fragments of old bal- 
lads,—precious because embodying the very 
feeling of the a mind generations ago— 
and vainly to be sought for in the Pepynian, 
even in the Roxburgh collection, might re- 
ward his search. And snatches of old tunes 
too — those wild melodies like the distant echo 
of our village bells, which lost to us may have 
helped to rock the cradle of those six genera- 
tions which have passed away since the lulla- 
by of the English mother broke upon the si- 
lence of those wild forests. It is in their se- 
cluded districts that the relationship of Eng- 
land and America is still most clearly seen. ‘I 
thought I was in New England,’ was the re- 
mark of a well known American writer, to us 
some years since, on returning from a visit in 
the north-eastern counties. 

It were well to bear in mind, —and would 
that it had been more constantly borne in 


mind by writers on either side of the Atlantic, 
who seem inclined almost to ignore the 
thoroughly English descent of the Americans, 
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—that never was England more proudly, more 
intensely national t when she sent forth 
those devoted men, the founders of the Amer- 
ican states. The glorious reign of Elizabeth 
was fresh in their memories, the name of 
Englishman was a name of fear throughout 
me and to preserve that distinctive na- 
tionality was the very principle that urged 
the pilgrims to quit their asylum in Holland, 
and cross an almost unknown sea. There 
was no silly cosmopolitism about these noble 
men ; they fled from Old England, prayerful- 
ly, reluctantly, and rejoiced to found a New 
England in the Far West; giving the old fa- 
miliar names to the scenes around them, and 
cherishing the customs of their fatherland as 
a precious bequest. And many are the cus- 
toms which even to this day have, as we see, 
lingered among them, and long may they con- 
tinue, binding more closely together the fami- 
ly ties of two great nations. Long may Amer- 
ica look back with pride on that noble heri- 
tage which she has received from our fathers, 
and long may Old England exult in the grow- 
ing prosperity of the eldest and noblest of her 


daughters. 
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To the Editor of the Times—Sir : In considera- 
tion of the deep anxiety which is felt at the pres- 
ent time concerning the health and comfort of 
our brave troops in the Crimea, perhaps a few 
words from a practical man may afford a little 
‘information, and be in a trifling degree consola- 
tory to the friends and relatives of those gallant 
soldiers. 

The writer has been stationed (at different 
times) ten years in a climate where the thermome- 
ter ranges from 104 deg. to 26 below zero of Fah- 
renheit, and occupied every description of dwel- 
ling-place, from a stone house to a “shanty,” at 
all seasons ; during which time the only altera- 
tions from the dress ordinarily worn in this coun- 
try wero, somewhat warmer under-clothing, a fur 
cap, the flaps to cover the ears, woollen 
mitten8, having only one division for the thumb, 
and stout boots reaching to the knee ; and though 
he has been out “ skirmishing” for four hours, with 
the thermometer several degrees below zero, the 
“suffering” was very trifling, and the health and 
spirits of men and horses unimpaired ; and he has 
no doubt whatever that when the ample stores 
and comforts, now on their way, reach their des- 
tinatign, the noble fellows for whom they are in- 
tended will find themselves far more comfortable 
than they have been in many of our colonial bar- 
racks. ith respect to their “quarters,” it is 
well known that, in all cases of extreme heat or 
cold, the comfort and health of the men depend 
infinitely more on the thickness of the walls than 
of the material of which they are composed ; and 
as the “huts” about to be sent out must necessa- 
rily be very slight, it may be a relief to learn that, 





in the course of a very few days, they 7 Pon 
made much more comfortable than many a Lon- 
don suburban dwelling. Excavations, where the 
ground can be kept dry and well drained, are al- 
ways warm ; but “ banking up,” even with no 
better material than snow, will answer equally 
well. It is not long since the writer commanded 
some hundreds of soldiers, with an unusually 
large proportion of women and children, who were 
quartered in that most comfortless of all build- 
ings, a “frame barrack,” composed of three- 
quarter-inch boards, overlapping an inch, on a 
slight wooden frame. Though liberally supplied 
with iron stoves and fuel, the men, and ey 
the women and children, suffered much from 
cold whenever there was any wind. Half of the 
windows were by his directions blocked up, the 
sashes of which, taken out and placed at a foot 
distance from those which remained, formed 
“ double windows,” which effectually excluded the 
outer air; and as the earth was frozen so hard 
that “ banking” with that materia] was out of the 
question, snow was thrown up nearly to the eaves, 
about six feet in thickness at the base, and taper- 
ing up as it ascended. From that day there was 
no more complaints of cold. On another occa- 
sion the writer, with a “fatigue party” of fifty 
men, constructed in four days a hut entirely 
above ground, composed of earth, turf, and a few 
poles, with a small quantity of brush-wood, large 
enough to contain the winter’s supply of provis- 
ions and vegetables for 500 men, their wives and 
families, and in that hut (though of course no fire 
could be used) the thermometer never fell below 
52 deg. when it was at 12 below zero outside. 

VERBUM SAPIENTL 

London, Dec. 11. 
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WHAT KIND OF PEACE?—TERMS OF PEACE. 


WHAT KIND OF PEACE? 


The Spectator of 30th Decéqnber says :-— 
Favorable as have been the results hitherto of 
the war which will render 1854 a memorable 
year, it depends upon our future course 
whether this year is to be memorable as a 

lorious or an infamous date in English and 

rench annals. We can no satisfacto 
judgment upon action till it is completed. 
we have embarked in the contest-with deep 
convictions of the reasonable grounds of our 
roceeding, and with a firmpurppse of not 
esisting till we have gaiped segurity for our- 
selves and for Europe, fiir: will be more 
glorious than the beginning. © If, on the con- 
trary, an impatience of the expense, of the 
trouble, of the sacrifice, demanded by a great 
purpose, prove powerful enough to undermine 
our convictions, to paralyze our action, and to 
lead us to abandon our own cause, the year 
that is passing will have been the beginning 
of the end. We see no symptoms of suc 
pomneniniy, such weakness, in the public. 
ut symptoms are not wanting that among the 
recognized advisers of the public a tendency 
of this kind is cautiously showing itself in 
wholesale abuse of the management and man- 
agers of the war. But we have now, as here- 
tofore, to lift up our voice against any form of 
policy that would under any pretence advise 
abandonment of the war without material gua- 
rantees of security for the future. History 
would have no more ludicrous spectacle to of- 
fer, were it not for the mighty hopes over- 
thrown and the vast human interests com- 
promised, than if England and France were 
to make a peace with Russia that should leave 
Sebastopol standing or Russia mistress of the 
Black Sea. The position of Europe would be 
inexpressibly worse than if we had never 
raised a finger to arrest the course of Russian 
domination. We should have tried and have 
failed; and this not through want of material, 
but of moral power—not because we were not 
rich and valiant, but because we were not 
men, and our valor was a mere brute impulse, 
unsustained by purpose and idea. Meanwhile, 
Russian policy would have received not a 
check, but a warning—would not have been 
forced back upon her path, but simply have 
been enabled better to measure the obstacles 
and appreciate her own power for overcoming 
them. And how long would even caution be 
necessary after united Europe had failed to 
arrest the stride of the despot ? The enthusi- 
asm and the efforts of the Western Powers 
having evaporated with no result—their mili- 
tary prestige gone — their pretensions the 
laughingstock of Europe—the spirit and con- 
fidence of their people lowered, — who would 
undertake to dift voice or arm afterwards to 
gainsay or stop that omnipotent influence? 
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How long time would elapse before Europe 
would be professedly governed from St. Peters- 
burg, we know not—nor care. All that is 
humiliating, all that is disastrous in that result, 
would have occurred, and the time and form 
for the open assumption of universal empire 
would be for the emperor of Russia to fix, 
and a matter in which the descendants of free- 
men could not much interest themselves. The 
evil could not then be resisted: whatever 
resistance is to be offered must be offered now, 
and the fall of Sebastopol is the first and in- 
dispensable guarantee that such resistance is 
and will be successful. With the good wishes 


of the season, the first thought that will rise 
spontaneously in the heart of the nation on 
Monday morning, will be “ Speedy destruction 
to Sebastopol.” May both wishes be fully 
realized. 





From the Examiner, 30 Dec. 
TERMS OF PEACE. 


It is understood that the indirect negotia- 
tions which have been pending at Vienna, and 
failing which the allies expect the crisis which 
may lead to more active help from Austria 
have definitively failed. What the Czar of- 
fers, as might have been anticipated, is not 
satisfactory. 

We do not profess to be acquainted with 
the details of these negotiations, but as to the 
main question on which they have broken 
down we have no reason to doubt the informa- 
tion communicated to us. Agreement even as 
to the construction of the four points was 
thought not unattainable, but it was on the 
condition required by the allies for the libera- 
tion of the Black Sea from the naval and mili- 
tary incubus of Sebastopol that every hope of 
accommodation vanished. 

The Czar will listen to no stipulations limit- 
ing his power over the fleet and the fortifica- 
tions of Sebastopol. Maintaining that each 
sovereign must be left to do what he likes 
within his own territories, and that none can 
have the right to question his a ages at 
Sebastopol, he argues that the ultan, in like 
manner, is at full liberty to convert Sinope 
into a fortress and arsenal, which he may make, 
if it so please him, as extensive and as form- 
idable as Sebastopol. 

Such is said to be the reasoning and resolve 
of Russia; and manifestly, if assented to or 
acted upon, the change would be merely from 
<a war to a state of antagonism as to 
the general interests of Europe. Each coun- 
try would be unceasingly engaged in construct- 
ing fortresses, training and paying armies, 
building fleets,—always Preparing, in short, 
for no remote hostilities. It would be that 
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most undesirable and most insecure of all 
things, an armed peace ; for with Russia and 
Turkey in such attitudes, how could Europe 
disarm ? 

Russia would characterize it as not less 
outrageous to demand of a great power, than 
humiliating to such a power to consent, that 
she should limit her number of ships, and cease 
to make her. batteries formidable in any sea. 
The first maritime countries, however, have 
not shrunk from entering into stipulations of 
this kind. England and France made mutual 
concessions not many years since that each 
should keep only a certain number of vessels 
in the waters east of Malta; and what would 
seem to have been demanded of Russia was 
something tantamount. If Russia maintain 
her great fleet at Sebastopol, England and 
France must keep a corresponding fleet in the 
Black Sea or the Bosphorus ; and such a state 
of things would be as expensive and disquiet- 
ing as war, without any cos of ultimate satis- 
faction from such results as are produced by 
war. 

It is idle to set up the point of honor in 
answer to the demand for a guarantee against 
aggression. What now must be forced from 
Russia is the satisfactory security that her 
future intentions are those of peace. If her 


fortresses in the Black Sea are to be kept 


armed to the teeth, Russia still meditates war. 
Her very demands prove it, and necessitate a 
continuance of the existing struggle till mate- 
rial guarantees shall be obtained for the ef- 
fective re-establishment of peace. 

They lie before us in the Crimea, and the 
first condition now, to whatever we may hope 
hereafter to achieve, must be the completion 
of that enterprise. It is no longer upon the 
Danube, but in the Crimea, that tranquillity 
must be conquered. The line of the Danube 
is comparatively safe, but after all that has 

d an honorable peace is not possible which 
would leave Russia possessed of the Tartar 
rovince. To do this would be toleave Turkey 
in far worse strait than we found her. To de- 
prive Russia finally, decidedly, and by force 
of arms of the Crimea, is the work we have 
now, therefore, imperatively todo. We have 
half accomplished it ; it may take the summer 
to complete ; the Sea of Azoff may have to be 
entered by vessels fitted for the purpose, and 
the amount of reinforcements required for the 
reduction of the fortresses of the mountains, as 
well as of the batteries of Sebastopol, may be 
larger than we have even yet taken into cal- 
culation. But there the great obstacle to 
e now lies, and it can be removed only 
y the sword. As long as the Czar retains 
the Crimea he will persevere in his projects 
against Turkey ; and it is not till we are finally 
masters of that province that the possibility of 
peace to Europe can ever be restored. 





SWEDISH CO-OPERATION. 


From the Examiner, 20 Dec. 
THE BALTIC FLEET AND SWEDISH 
CO-OPERATION. 


Sir Charles Napier has brought back from 
the Baltic, all safes and sound, his fleet ‘of fifty 
sail, and though he has not destroyed Swea- 
borg, Helsingfors, or Cronstadt, or got at St. 
Petersburg, or had occasion to use those s 
ened cutlasses we heard about soon after he 
sailed, it would be very unjust to say that he 
and his gallant comrades have done nothing. 
Despite all appearances, the old admiral has 
really accomplished something, as a brief state- 
ment may show. 

First of all he has organized a great fleet 
out of very inadequate materials, for his men 
were composed of old sailors and landsmen, 
and if he has not turned the latter into first- 
class seamen, ‘he has taught them gunnery to 
perfection. Next, he has gained complete ac- 

uaintance with every nook and cranny of the 
altic and its gulfs, has tried and tested all the 
difficulties and possibilities of their navigation, 
and has gained an amount of practical knowl- 
edge of those seas which will be serviceable 
not merely for the next campaign, but for the 
next century. More than this, he has culti- 
vated intimate relations with their as yet neu- 
tral nations; has inspired them, it is believed, 
with confidence in our strength and ability to 
rotect them ; and has converted their waters 
into an Anglo-French lake. As we all know, 
the formidable fortifications of Bomarsund, on 
which Russia had spent and was spending mil- 
lions, for the purpose of overawing the nation- 
ality and attacking the independence of Swe- 
den, have been abated and destroyed; and 
the neutrality of Denmark, which existed with 
Russian tendencies and inclinations, has been 
converted into a neutrality with English 
tendencies and inclinations. The naval pres- 
tige of the Czar has been reduced to the lowest 
int, the Russian fleets have been locked up 
in their fortresses, and Russian commerce has 
been swept from the northern seas. Finally, 
by the complete stop: of the trade in ‘salt, 
a prime necessity of life, terrible privations 
must have been inflicted on the population of 
Russia. All this, moreover, -has been ac- 
cqmplished by Admiral Napier in difficult and 
dangerous waters, without loss or injury of 
any sort or kind to an immense fleet, and 
though many of the ships under his command 
were utterly unfitted for the service to be 
performed. 

This may suffice to dispose of the notion 
that the gallant old sailor has done little or 
nothing. That he has not done more would 
seem to be other people’s fault, not his. 

What Admiral Napier may next year be 
able to accomplish, when he returns with a 
flotilla of gun-boats and floating batteries, 
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events will decide. But if, in 1855, we would 
effectively assail Russia in her northern ex- 
tremities, something more than even that kind 
of craft, valuable as it must prove, and which 
we have no doubt Admiral Berkeley will give 
him in plenty, will have to be resorted to by 
Sir Charles Napier’s superiors, the Queen’s 
Government. 

That something is the conversion of the 
neutrality of Sweden into an alliance offensive 
and defensive with the allies. If the present 
struggle be for the freed om and independence 
of Europe, no state has a more direct or deeper 
interest in it than Sweden; and when Lord 
John Russell argues that in such a struggle it 
is the duty of Germany to take a large and 
active part, his argument applies with irresist- 
ible force to the Scandinavian states. Eng- 
land and France are fighting their battle. and 
have as much right to expect and require their 
co-operation as that of Germany. 

It is idle to say that Russia has given Swe- 
den no just cause of war, when we have just 
destroyed a fortress that could have had no 
object but the ultimate subjugation of Sweden. 
The erection of Bomarsund was as much a 
cause of alarm and danger to Sweden as that 
of Sebastopol to Turkey. By its agency, and 
under its protection, Russia would have been 
able to have a fleet of thirty sail of the line in 
a position, at any favorable moment, to destroy 
the Swedish monarchy and the independence 
and freedom of the Baltic ; and the very first 
law of nature, the instinct of self-preservation, 
dictates an alliance on the part of Sweden 
with the powers that have reduced that form- 
idable and threatening fortress. 

So long as the abatement of the power of 
Russia seemed a light and easy task, it may 
have been no unwise policy not to extend the 
area of hostilities, and to disturb as little as 

ible the peace of minor countries. But as 
the magnitude and difficulties of the war in- 
crease, so our policy and our duties become 
enlarged. That which we could leave undone 
when Sebastopol seemed within easy grasp, it 
is folly, and worse than folly, to neglect, when 
our very army before Sebastopol is itself in 
danger. With a common cause in hand, we 
ought now to seek Swedish co-operation even 
at some sacrifices. Such co-operation is only 
a question of terms, and the sooner England 
and France authorize and empower their min- 
isters at Stockholm to come to terms with the 
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Swedes, the lighter the terms needful will be. 
Towards the close of the last war, it was 
thought worth the while of England to subsi- 
dize ‘King Bernadotte to the extent of eight 
millions sterling, and, after its conclusion, to 
reward him by the annexation of Norway. 
Though far richer now than then, we have no 
desire to see English gold poured into Swedish 
coffers at that lavish extravagant rate ; but, 
deeply concerned as Sweden is in the result 
of the present war, it is childish to expect that 
she will join the Western Powers unless they 
help her with money—and for this plain reason 
—that Sweden has all the elements of military 
strength except money. For what resource of 
that kind can a state with a revenue of only 
one million sterling have ? The first condition 
of her co-operation, therefore, is and must be 
money. Supply her with that, economically 
and moderately, and her gun-boats are at our 
service in the Baltic, and her gallant army of 
60,000 men may be used to create a diver- 
sion in our favor on the Polish frontier of 
Russia. 

The next condition is, a permanent guaran- 
tee of her independence and integrity. Practi- 
_ do now give Sweden such a guarantee, 
for Europe would never tamely submit to see 
Sweden at any time attacked by Russia; and 
on the conclusion of a general peace we could 
easily lighten the weight of such an obligation, 
by binding Russia to the same effect. It was 
only two years ago that, for the sake of pre- 
serving the incongruous and heterogeneous 
elements that constitute the Danish monarchy 
under one sovereign, we concluded a treaty 
which protected them by such a guarantee; 
and that treaty was greatly to the advantage 
of Russia. Why, then, should France and 
England hesitate, at a moment like this, to 
give to Sweden and Norway a pledge such as 
they gave to Denmark? In the latter case 
there existed literally not a tittle of the in- 
ducement or the interest that dictates the 
wisdom of guaranteeing Sweden and Norway 
against all Russian assaults and intrigues. 

If the winter be allowed to pass away with- 
out some effort to secure Swedish co-operation, 
deep indeed will be the responsibility of those 
who have the conduct of the war. To open the 
next Baltic campaign with that natural ally by 
our side would be a work of which statesman- 





ship might be proud. 





M. Leon Favucuer, an eminent French writer 
on questions of political economy, has just died. 
Amongst his productions are two large volumes, 


and most serious books on our country published 
in France. M. Faucher played a leading 
in political affairs, and was for some time a Cabi- 


called “ Etudes sur |’Angleterre,” one of the best net Minister. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine 
ZAIDEE : A ROMANCE. — PART I. 


CHAPTER I.— THE GRANGE. 


“Some call it the Uplands, sir, and some call 
it the Grange—to us hereabouts it is nought but 
the Squire’s house; that’s the name.” 

Such would be the answer of the Cheshire 
peasant of whom you asked the designation of 
this old-established family dwelling-place: it is 
both the Uplands and the Grange in reality, but 
the Squire’s house, its simplest and most com- 
mon distinction, is sufficiently satisfactory. The 
scenery about is Cheshire scenery — nothing 
grand or elevated certainly, but, after its bare, 
bleak, windy fashion, wild enough to please a 
moderate taste for desolation. The principal 
feature in the landscape is a low, rocky hill, 
where a shelf of bare, brown whinstone, almost 
as hard as granite, alternates with a slope of that 
close, slippery, hill-side turf, rich with thyme and 
low-springing plants of heather, with bits of 
clover and crowflower, and infant prickles of 
furze, which seems to seize and hold fast the 
warmth of sunshine better than the most velvet 
greensward. A strange, eerie-looking, solitary 
windmill, the very picture of useless labor, flap- 
ping its long solemn wings in the air, crowns one 
dreary mound ; on the other is a small round 
tower of observation, surmounted by a gallery, 
whence you can look out upon the sea; and the 
summit of this dreary little hill, and these two 
buildings standing out abrupt and gaunt from 
its points, strike sheer upon the sky without a 
softening tree. To be so minute in real extent, 
and so slightly elevated, the loneliness and si- 
lence of this place is remarkable; below it, a 
long stretch of pasture, the flattest and least 
varied of Cheshire fields, stretches away towards 
the bleak sand-banks and unfeatured coast—a 
treacherous shore, where the waves roll in strong 
and wild, with a tawny foam and ocean force, but 
where there is scarcely either rock or headland— 
nothing but the border of dry and powdery sand, 
and the hidden shifting banks that make this 
shore so dangerous, and without either beauty or 
interest to claim a second glance from an unac- 
quainted eye. 

The trees of the district are few and scanty; 
twisted and struggling oaks, Scotch firs, gaunt 
and defiant, bits of half-grown hedgerow, and wild 
dishevelled willows. On the sheltered side of 
this hill alone a young plantation flourishes; and 
under the shadow of these trees, closely folded 
into a cozy nook of this strong-ribbed iron minia- 
ture of a mountain, lies the Grange or Uplands, 
the Squire’s house of the adjgcent village, and 
the scene of our tale. 

The house is such a moated Grange as Mari- 
ana herself might have inhabited ; a far-seeing, 
wistful, solitary house, commanding long lines of 
road, along which nobody ever travels. The 
freest heart in the world might pine at one of 
these deep, antique windows, and grow aweary 
of its life, looking along the roads from the 
Grange ; and the Grange stands straining all its 
dark glowing eyes into the day and into the 
night, as if on constant watch for the expected 
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stranger who never comes out of the wintry, 
windy horizon. It is a rare chance, indeed, 
when there is not a reddening of storm in the 
sunset which blazes upon this uplying house —a 
still rarer joy when the morning comes without 
the chill breath of a sea gale, and the sea itself 
could not witness a wilder riot of wind and brew- 
ing tempest than rings about the ears of the 
dwellers here through many a winter night. The 
old house never wavers of its footing for such 
an argument, but stands firm upon the little 
rocky platform over which a lawn, which has 
been green for centuries, mantles warmly, and, 
stoutly defiant of the winds to which it has been 
used so long, sets its back against the hill, and 
holds its ground. 

In a semicircle round the front of the Grange is 
the moat, which in these peaceable days is nothing 
better than a pond enclosed in broken masonry, 
the evil qualities of which bit of half-stagnant wa- 
ter are numerous, and would be more so in a less 
breezy locality, while its sole good one is an in- 
numerable crop of water-lilies; but no one has 
the heart to destroy this bit of antiquity, and 
every one is proud of the swan-like floating 
flowers. Behind the house rises the rocky de- 
fence of the hill, so sheltered here. that it is 
green with the richest turf, and draped with 
wealth of hardy, ruddy, half alpine flowers. 
Fruit-trees and blossoming shrubs do not. refuse 
to grow under this verdant shadow, and within 
the warm and well-defended enclosure ; and they 
say it is summer in the garden of the Grange 
many a day after the autumn winds are wild 
upon the dreary fields of the level country, and 
when the last hollyhocks are dying in the 
cottage flower-plots below. Modern requirements 
have made sad havoc in the regularity of the 
building—modern improvements, beginning in 
the days of Elizabeth, have thrown out oriel 
windows, and enlarged casements, and built ad- 
ditions, till the Grange, thongh still not very 
large, is a cluster of houses, a domestic chronicle 
of architecture in its own person, and has just 
that graceful medley of styles and periods which, 
with the ivies and mosses of old centuries, and 
the living flowers of to-day, combine to form the 
finest harmony of a hereditary dwelling-place. 

Within, there is an old hall, no longer used or 
possible to use in these days. Remnants of old 
armor, a faded banner, and an emblazoned coat- 
of-arms, give something of ancestral dignity to 
this ancient apartment ; but the modern servant, 
who goes soft-footed across its echoing stones 
towards one of those closed doors, which break 
the wall, looks strangely out.of keeping with the 
variegated pavement, the great wide chimney, 
and lofty window, which he passes in his way. 
No longer the rude retainers of an old Cheshire 
barony to make this vaulted roof ring again, and 
yonder old oaken table groan—one mild-spoken 
man of all employments, in his rusty black coat 
and white neckcloth, like what the parish vicar 
might have been a hundred years ago, carrying 
his tray to the modern drawing-room, and as he 
opens the door, the modern luxury of a soft Per- 
sian carpet appears just edging the pavement of 
the hall. The wonder is, after all, that there is 
so slight an incongruity felt and visible between 
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the antique life, chill here without in the ancient 
apartment, and the modern life, warm and full of 
comfort, which meets it on the threshold of the 
modern room. 

It is an autumn evening, and the whole family 
are assembled within. The room is large—very 
large for the dimensions of the house—stretching 
from the broad and heavy mullioned window 
which looks towards the front, to the long, narrow 
modern sashes which open upon the green turf 
and trim walks of the garden behind. More 
than one smaller room opens from this drawing- 
room, and the family must be a tolerably affec- 
tionate and harmonious family, or it could not 
bear such close neighborhood. One door, which 
you would fancy to open directly into the wall, 
opens instead into one of the oddest little nooks 
of building, as bright as daylight, all aglow with 
& great round window, where, with fairy book- 
shelves and a miniature piano, with little otto- 
mans and couches, dainty with their own needle- 
work, the young ladies of the house have made 
themselves a bower—for only the young ladies’ 
maid, who is much the finest person in the fami- 
ly, calls it the boudoir. Just at the opposite end, 
running off at an angle, a low one-storyed addi- 
tion to the original house is the gentlemanly re- 
tirement, the library, a larger, graver apartment 
—less gay and more comfortable; while the 
mother claims as her own exclusive property, a 
door opposite the ever-open door of the young 
ladies’ room. The matron’s “closet” is always 
closed, and is a sober, lady-like house-keeper’s 
room ; so each separate interest having its sepa- 
rate possession in a cluster round the drawing- 
room, it is less wonderful to find the whole family 
assembled here. 

You cannot mistake the lady of the house in 
dignified possession of her little work-table and 
her easy-chair; but that rich gown of dim black 
silk, and that snowy widow’s cap, coming close 
round her face, make it very evident that Mrs. 
Vivian of the Grange is the Squire’s mother, and 
no longer, what she has been for thirty years, the 
Squire’s wife. The easy-chair is by no means a 
low chair, and the foot-stool is rather higher than 
usual, from which you may divine that this repre- 
sentative of domestic sovereignty is a very little 
woman. Little in stature, though by means of 
high heels and other innocent devices this good 
gentlewoman makes the most of what she has, 
and most becomingly little are those lady-like 
and delicate hands, and the small feet which Mrs. 


Vivian slippers so handsomely. As nimble as 
they are small, you would never fancy these ac- 
tive fingers had seen fifty years’ good service, nor 
this alert little figure travelled the ways of mortal 


care so long. Mrs. Vivian will tell you that she 
has had “ her own share” of trouble, but for all 
that there is not a lighter foot in the household 
than belongs to the mother of all. 

At the table near her sits a stately personage, 
whom it is a perpetual wonder to Mrs. Vivian, 
and all Mrs. Vivian’s friends, to call her first- 
born. Five feet ten at the smallest measure, 
with the bearing, as she has the manner, of a 
princess! «Elizabeth Vivian could carry her 
mother under her arm like a child. And then 
Elizabeth’s great dark liquid eyes, her hair so 
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very dark brown that the universal opinion calls 
it black, her lofty features, and her air of uncon- 
scious queenliness, which neither comes from the 
good Saxon Squire, who has slept at rest for two 
years now in the chancel of Briarford Church, nor 
from the little brisk mother who sits by her side 
—whence did they spring, those stately beauties ? 
But no one can explain the mystery, and Eliza- 
beth’s mother consoles herself with the resem- 
blance of mind which her daughter bears to 
various members of the family; and, very proud 
of her daughter’s distinguished looks and singu- 
lar grace, manages to be content. 

Busily knitting a purse at the window is Mar- 
garet, a pensive beauty, just touched with senti- 
mentalism. Both these young’ ladies have had 
the evil fortune to be born older than the heir, so 
that Margaret is actually two-and-twenty at this 
present writing, and Elizabeth full two years 
older—a state of matters very dreadful in the 
estimation of wild, pretty, seventeen-year old 
Sophy, who lies on the carpet playing with the 
oldest and shaggiest of greyhounds, a privileged 
visitor of the drawing-room. There is no mis- 
take about Sophy’s sunny eyes and golden hair, 
her lilies and roses of sweet complexion, and 
her gay simplicity of heart ; her mother has had 
no difficulty in finding out hosts of kindred 
whom she resembles, and Sophy is the family 
darling, the beloved of the house. 

The heir has not quite attained his majority 
Yonder he sits in his father’s chair reading the 
newspaper, which was his father’s oracle, and ab- 
sorbed with a young man’s eagerness in the po- 
litical news of the day; an impatient start and 
*pshaw” now and then, tempts one to suspect 
that Philip Vivian does not quite feel the force 
of his father’s principles; but the dreadful 
thought has not yet dawned upon his mother, 
who looks up at him now and then with mother- 
ly admiration, thinking, with a smile on her kind 
lip, and some unshed tears about her heart, how 
well he fills his father’s place, and what credit he 
does to his father’s name. 

Still another member of the family, whose age 
is half-way between the ages of Philip and of 
Sophy, has a corner and a writing-table to him- 
self. This son is the least handsome of the 
whole, though his eyes are finer than Elizabeth’s, 
and his head a nobler head than even that lofty 
one, clustered all over with rich brown curls, 
which Philip carries like a young prince. But a 
great deal of frolic and mischief are lurking in 
Percy Vivian’s eye, and he has a doubtful, waver- 
ing smile, which is sometimes so very bright and 
tender, sometimes so scornful, sometimes as pen- 
sive and sad as Margaret’s. Everybody knows 
he is very clever, but what more he is, nobody 
does very well know. 

Are these all? Still one little personage re- 
mains yonder coiled up in a corner, embracing & 
book; a girl of fourteen, in the angular develop- 
ment peculiar to her age, which may turn out 
either ugly or beautiful for anything that can be 
prophesied. Not such a little personage either, 
—half a head taller than Aunt Vivian, with long 
arms, long fingers, long hair, and eyes that shine 
in fitful brightness—eyes that, shadowed by Zai- 
dee’s long eye-lashes, are stars never visible to 
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strangers. Percy says these same eyes are lia- 
ble to eclipse any day if but a new book arrives, 
or an old one is discovered ; but Zaidee, with her 
odd name, her odd ways, and her girlish -romance, 
has a supreme contempt for Percy’s wickedness. 
A poor little portionless orphan cousin, hereto- 
fore the plaything, now the wonder and favorite 
of the house, endowed with every nickname into 
which her own very unusual name can be twist- 
ed, indulged in most of her caprices, laughed at 
for her romantic fancies, and permitted more of 
her own way than is perhaps quite good for her, 
Zaidee, in her character as pet, never comes at 
all in Sophy’s way. Pretty, good, wild, merry 
Sophy, it is easy to laugh at, to caress, to spoil 
her—but nobody ‘wonders at her or her devices, 
and her cousin and she have quite a different 
standing-grouud, 

Thus dwelling in old-fashioned comfort, and 
thus grouped in their bright sitting-room, Mrs. 


Vivian, as best-becomes her, is the first to speak; | ro 


but as it does not become a lady of Mrs. Vivian’s 
importance to come after so long a monologue 
of her obscure historian, we will turn another 
leaf, and transfer to another chapter what Mrs. 
Vivian says. 


CHAPTER II. A FAMILY PARLIAMENT. 

And this is what Mrs. Vivian says— 

“TI wish you would put down your paper, 
Philip ; I do wish, Perey, you would be done 
with that perpetual scribbling ; and, Elizabeth, 
just put those accounts aside—lay them in my 
room ; I'll get through them in half the time. 
Where is Margaret? Come here, all of you, 
children, and tell me what we are to do when 
Philip comes of age.” 

“ Oh, mamma, such a dance we could have in 
the hall,” cried Sophy, deserting her shaggy play- 
fellow. Sophy had a true genius for advice, and 
never failed to be first in a family consultation. 

“T should think now a great dinner of our 
large tenantry,” said Percy, “ with illuminations 
in our metropolis of Briarford, and a rustic ball 
out of doors. Eh, Philip ? ‘and the mightiest 
beer-barrel in the country broached for the occa- 
sion, and a holocaust of the great ox—there’s a 
festival for you—like a good old English gentle- 
man. Don’t you think so, mother?” 

“ A rustic ball out of doors ?—but then eve 
body would be*blown away ; unless, indeed, it 
could be in mamma's flower-garden,” said Sophy, 
taking the matter into serious but somewhat dis- 
mayed consideration ; “ for Philip’s birthday is 
in November; and I’m sure the heaviest man in 
the parish could not dance out a gale there on 
the lawn ;—what do you think, mamma ?—and 
as for a tent, you know,—and they must have a 
tent to dine in—you couldn’t put up such a thing 
for the wind—mamma, do you hear?” 

“Percy, in his capacity of minstrel, singing 
the birthday ode to the assembled retainers,” said 
the heir; “a great idea, mother; two public 
events in the family in one day—the advent of a 
poet, and my coming of age.” 

“ Now, boys, be quiet,” said the mother ; “ no- 
oly looks for sense from you;—in house- 
hold matters, Philip, ladies are the only judges ; 
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but though you cannot s t, you may listen 
and advise. I don’t say I have not my own 
plans ; but, girls, speak out—let me hear yours.” 
“Yes; but what about the tent, mamma, and 
the ball out of doors ?” said Sophy, who. was 
somewhat pertinacious, and never rejected a 
proposition without a fair discussion of its merits. 
“ Nonsense, child,” cried the brisk old lady. 
“ Now, Elizabeth, what have you to say?” 
“Only that I hope you will all make up your 
minds to something very pleasant, mamma,” 
said the queenly beauty, with the sweetest of 
gentle voices, and an air that made her almost 
childish words quite majestic; “and then you 
may be sure I will do all I can to carry it out.” 
It seemed that every one was quite prepared 
for this speech—that nobody had the slightest 
expectation of a suggestion from Elizabeth ; for, 
before she finished speaking, her mother had 
turned to the next in succession on the family 


ll. 

“ Oh, I think we could‘ do’ the hall like what 
it might be two hundred years ago,” cried Mar- 
garet, eagerly; “and put John and the maids in- 
to those old livery dresses, and go into costume 
ourselves ; and then Philip could sit in the old 
chair of state, with the old tapestry -hangings 
round him, and receive all the guests, like an 
old country baron, as our forefathers were; and 
the great old table, and the silver flagons, mo- 
ther; and all our ancestral things that nobody 
ever uses ; and then, you know, after dinner we 
could take off our dresses, and come into the 
drawing-room and have Mr. Powis to read poetry 
to us, and as much music as we can muster, and 
Percy’s ode—and so end the evening with an in- 
tellectual party like what one reads of. If you 
would only all make an effort, I am sure we 
could do it if we tried.” 

“And have no dance at all;—nothing but 
songs and stupid verses, and talking of books no 
one cares about,” said the disappointed Sophy. 
“Don’t yield, mamma; oh, don’t give up the 
tent, Perey! I would rather have a game at 
romps with all the children in Briarford ;—an 
intellectual party !—don’t mamma!” 

“ T object to going into costume myself,” said 
Philip, laughing. “ All very well for you, girls; 
but you may as well recollect that this should be 
the beginning of all manner of sobrieties to me.” 

“Now, mamma, if you would: only hear me 
speak,” said Sophy, with a slight air of injury; 
“ but everybody is always asked before me, as if 
it was my fault that Iam the youngest. I think 
we should have all the Briarford people up here 
early—they could come with a procession and 
music, if they liked; and if it was not very 
windy, the band could play upon the lawn; and 
then they might all come into the house, and have 
something to eat, and as much ale as everybody 
liked—that is to say, not too much,” said Sophy, 
correcting herself, “ or it would be no pleasure; 
and cakes, and apples, and oranges for the chil- 
dren, and perhaps some little ribbons, or books, 
or things to give away. Then, when they were 
all merry, we could send them home ; and I sup- 
pose there would have to be somebody to dinner; 
and then, after that, we could do what Margaret 
says, and dress up the hall, and as much tapestry 
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and as many old-fashioned things as anybody 
cares for; and musicians, and a proper great 
ball. Oh, mamma! where is one to see such a 
thing, unless it is at home ?—and you that went 
to so many when you were young, and we that 
never see anything but Briarford and the Grange ; 
—Mamma, don’t you hear what I say ?” 

“If you've all finished,” said Mrs. Vivian, qui- 
etly, without any special response to this pathetic 
appeal, “I'll tell you what I’ve fixed upon my- 
self”. A solemn silence ensued—an extremely 
brief one; and after this full stop, the authorita- 
tive tones resumed— 

“In the first place we'll have a party to dinner 
—a larger party than we have ever had since you 
remember ; and you can get pen and ink, Eliza- 
beth, and put down the names. In the evening 
we'll ask all the young people you know. I 
won’t be so particular as usual, Sophy ; every- 
body that is at all presentable may come; and 
any decoration that is reasonable I won't object 
to in the hall; and you can dance as long as you 
like, or till your company are tired. Somebody 
can look up an almanac, and see if it will be 
moonlight for the guests going home. The 
twenty-fifth of November, Percy; no one need 
forget the day. Of course, Philip’s guardian 
will stay a few days, and probably have some of 
his family with him; and your uncle Blundell, 
and a few old friends will do the same. You 
shall choose new dresses for yourselves, girls— 
the whole of you. Philip can give the Briarford 
children a feast next day, if he likes; and no- 
body shall want a glass of ale. So, now I’ve 
told you what I mean to do; and if anybody 
has any improvement to make, I'll be very glad 
to hear it now.” 


“ I wonder what’s the use,” said Sophy, half 
indignantly ; “I do wonder what’s the use of 
asking — when mamma has made up her 


mind all the while !” 

“ And I wonder, for my part, said Percy, “ how, 
after all our valuable suggestions, my mother 
should hit on so commonplace a plan, which an 
one might have foreseen from the first ; and still 
more do I wonder how my mother can pretend to 
have consulted everybody, when yonder lies X, 
Y, Z, coiled in her corner, and not a word of wis- 
dom required from her.” 

“Qh, Zaidee ? she would like something pic- 
turesque as much as [ would,” said Margaret. 

And there immediately rose a chorus of calls : 
—“ Zed! Zed!” from Philip; an impatient — 
“Zay!” from ge | ; and the soft, quick — 
“Zaidee, child!” distinct and authoritative, 
which came from the head of the house. 

Zaidee’s ears were as quick as a savage’s — 
buried in her book as she seemed : those delicate 
ears had caught the first breath of Percy’s allu- 
sion, and perfectly apprehended all that followed. 
Now she put down her book very swiftly and si- 
lently, and coming forward, stole into her place, 
by the shaggy side of Sérmonicus — called Ser- 
mo “for short,” and famed as the wisest and 
— hound between the Mersey and the Dee. 

rmo sat, very silent and deliberative, sweeping 
with his shaggy forelocks the footstool of his mis- 
tress, and between the ashy-fawn color of Sermo’s 
profile, and the white marble of the mantelpiece, 
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Zaidee interposed her kneeling person — long, 
lithe, and slender. The strange quick changes 
of attitude into which Zaidce threw this elastic 
figure of hers, were the wonder of every ob- 
server ; in the mean time, Zaidee knelt by the 
fire-side in perfect stillness; her dark hair, her 
plain, dark, girlish dress, and complexion not re- 
covered from a summer’s browning, standing out 
clear against the marble ; while herself waited 
to be interrogated, and hear the cause of her sum- 
mons, in breathless restrained impatience to re- 
turn to her book. 

“ Zaidee Vivian, laggard and last in all the al- 
phabets,” said Percy, solemnly ; “ your vote and 
advice are required in a family council. True, 
my mother’s mind is made up already; neverthe- 
legs, the moment of deliberation is not yet over, 
and now is your latest time.” 

“We are all about agreed, Zay,” interposed 
Sophy. “ We are to have a ball at night, and a 
dinner-party. I don’t mind that so much, con- 
sidering what comes after—and we’re all to 
have new dresses —so I don’t see that there’s 
anything to consult about now ; for Percy’s tent, 
you know, on the twenty-fifth of November, and 
on our lawn, the windiest hill in Cheshire ! was 
quite impossible ; and a feast next day to all the 
children, and the hall as fine as we can make it : 
I think mamma is the best planner, after all ; 
and there’s nothing more to say.” 

“Zaidee, you’re to tell me what you think we 
should have on Philip’s birthday, when he comes 
of age,” said Mrs. Vivian —“ that’s the question 
—never mind what Sophy says.” 

“Philip’s birthday ? Oh, I know what I should 
like,” cried Zaidee eagerly, twining her long fin- 
gers into Sermo’s shaggy locks; “but it’s no 
good trying, Aunt Vivian, not the least; I 
could not do it, you know.” 

“Could n’t do what, child?” 

A great flush of violent color overspread poor 
Zaidee’s cheeks. ‘The warm blood seemed to 
press, throbbing and swelling, under the thin and 
transparent texture, which still owned the sun- 
burning. “If I could only make anything, or 
find anything — no, finding would not do — if I 
only had anything in the world that would please 
Philip on his birthday !” 

Philip bent forward to hear the words so rapid 
and hurried in their delivery. “ Zed! what a 
foolish child!” cried the heir, with a little mois- 
ture in his eyes. Mrs. Vivian said nothing. She 
only put her little white hand on Zaidee’s dark 
hair, to smooth down those locks which, to tell 
the truth, were seldom out of need of smoothing, 
—and stretching over Sermo for this purpose, 
rested her arm on Sermo’s patriarchal and most 
reverend head. 

“Oh, we'll all have our presents — no fear. 
Zaidee, you can make something, too,” said her 
cousin Margaret; “but now, mamma, if you 
co n’t object, we may as well have tea and lights, 
since I think we may just as well be doing some- 
thing as losing time talking, when there is so 
much to do !” 

The bell was rang —one strayed to the wim 
dow, another to the lacey, a third to search for 
the pretty young lady “ materials,” which were 
only to be found in the young lady’s room; 
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while Zaidee stole back to the volume which kept 
her place in her corner, pondering an impossible 
something to be achieved for Philip. Philip, 
with so many sisters, had so little need of any- 
thing of feminine manufacture ; and to tell the 
truth, Zaidee’s taste and ingenuity were still very 
imperfectly developed. Philip, too, was heir and 
master of all — it would only be taking of his own 
to give to him; and Zaidee had not a private 
possession belonging to herself in all the world, 
save a little quaint old gold chain, a sort of neck- 
lace, quite useless to Philip, which had once been 
her unknown foreign mother’s ; and her father’s 
Bible, an old worn volume, not at all adapted for 
a present. What could Zaidee do ? 


CHAPTER III.——-THE FAMILY. 


The Vivians of the Uplands were an ancient 
county family, well reputed, and of a stately, 
long ancestral line. At their culmination, some 
few hundred years ago, the family headquarters 
had been Castle Vivian, a great baronial resi- 
dence in a richer district of the same county, and 
the Grange only a jointure house. Indistinct 
adumbrations of ‘title were in the family annals, 
and their race had known many a gallant knight ; 
but, descended to the more modest standing 
ground of rural squires, and denuded of much of 
their original possessions, age after age had taken 
from the pretensions of the masters of the Grange.’ 
One thing neither reduced grandeur nor impover- 
ished means could take from them —the pride 
and glory of being indisputable heads of the 
house. ‘True, it was a Sir Francis Vivian who 
now held sway in the great old castle of the race ; 
but Mrs. Vivian found no difficulty in pointing 
out to you the secondary and obscure brauch 
from which this rich cousin sprang — a “scion 
of the family ” — whereas Philip Vivian, Esq. of 
the Grange, who might with all ease be the grand- 
son of Sir Francis, was its distinct and indivisible 


The late Squire Perey, in whose memory Mrs. 
Vivian wore her widow’s cap, and for whom all 
the parish had wept when they carried him, for 
the first time, in silence and with no kindly 
greetings, to Briarford, belonged to the antique 
class of country gentlemen ; innocent of litera- 
ture, timid of enterprise, bucklered in impenetra- 
ble mail of warm human loves and hatreds, pre- 
judices and kindnesses. In his day, everything 
went on after the antique style in the limited do- 
mains of Briarford; small farms, small fields, 
small profits, with little risk, and still less hope, 
filled the Squire's contented life ; his wife’s tor. 
tune and his own savings — no great item, this 
last —lay snugly in “the bank,” which Squire 
Percy trusted next to the constitution. To em- 
bark this little capital upon new-fashioned imple- 
ments, drainings or levellings; to sink these as- 
sured good monies of the realm in Cheshire clay, 
in the vain expectation of replacing with golden 

in this damp and sodden grass, seemed little 
tter than insanity to the Squire. He would 
make no such unhallowed venture. The soil 
produced what its Maker intended it to produce, 
said Squire Percy — rushy grass, amet hedge- 
rows, wonderful crops of flowering gorse and hea- 
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ther, Cheshire cheese and butter, and a thin re- 
siduum of milk. Did modern agriculture, with 
all its pretensions to science, know better than 
ancient Providence, the sole superintendent, for 
centuries, of these wet levels of pasture? And as 
no one tried to answer this overwhelming ques-: 
tion, Syuire Percy went on triumphantly upon his 
old-world way, and scouted improvements with 
all the proverbial warmth of the true John Bull 
and Englishman, which the unanimous county 
proclaimed him to be. 

Squire Percy was his father’s lawful successor, 
heir, and oldest son; but the “ould Squire,” a 
name spoken in the district with somewhat simi- 
lar feelings to those which animate the world in 
general on pronouncing familiar abbreviations of 
another name to which is always affixed the 
same adjective, had been much disposed on va- 
rious occasions, as rumor and family tradition 
went, to disinherit his most uncongenial and un- 
beloved heir. “ Th’ ould Squire” was still the 
familiar demon of the scared peasant imagination 
of Briarford, and many a child awoke with a 
cold shudder, or ran trembling along the lanes 
at night, in dread of the visionary enemy who 
bore this name. Stories of him were current 
everywhere, and, told on dreary nights when the 
winds were louder than their wont, and the 
trees were tossing wildly in the stormy moonlight 
round the exposed and out-standing Grange, 
which every villager could see from his cottage 
door ; there was something very eerie and ghostly 
in these tales, the more especially as they were 
not tales of ordinary license or riot—the vulgar 
vices to which the vulgar mind is indulgent—but 
of fierce ungovernable passions—wild, furious 
hates and frenzies, which awed and oppressed as 
much as they horrified the common understand- 
ing. Rage, that brought temporary madness 
upon the unhappy old man, who drove children 
and friends fur from his fierce old age, and held 
the attendants, bribed by high wages to remain 
with him, in terror for their very lives, with pride 
so haughty, and resentment so bitter, that to op- 
pose his capricious will in the slightest particu- 
lar was like provoking a remorseless fate. How 
Squire Percy managed to succeed so peaceably 
to the ancestral lands at last, no one of his hum- 
ble neighbors very well knew; but everybody 
knew and rejoiced in the unspeakable ease and 
freedom of the new reign—and Squire Percy, 
who would have been popular anywhere, became 
doubly popular in the perpetual contrast institut 
ed between himself and “ th’ ould Squire.” 

“ Th’ ould Squire” had but one other son, & 
gay young scapegrace, who wandered from the 
Grange at nineteen and never returned more 
People said he went abroad, and became a great 
traveller, that he even wrote books, and was in 
his day a famous man; but all that was certain 
of his history was, that he married a foreign lady 
and never came home. Some bits of wonderful 
embroidery in gold and silver and colored silks 
were sometimes shown at the Grange, said to be 
sent home, pretty offerings of wistful kindness 
from young Frank's foreign wife; but nobod 
knew anything of young Frank during his 
father’s lifetime, nor until many years after 
Squire Percy’s peaceful succession, when for- 
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eign letters came to the Grange, black-sealed 
and bordered on receipt of which good Squire 
Percy mournfully went upon a journey, from 
which he returned, bringing home with him a 
very little, mournful, wistful, wondering child. 
“Then it was told that Frank had died abroad; 
that his poor, broken-hearted wife had travelled 
to England to bring her child to her father’s 
friends, but that not even Squire Percy’s broth- 
erly warmth and sympathy could keep the sad 
widow from sinking. She, too, was dead; and 
the poor little maiden, who never cried and sel- 
dom spoke, but looked such a strange, small 
monumental image of childish grief and solitude, 
was alone in the world. 

This. was Zaidee Vivian, now fourteen years 
old; a quick-growing, strange, out-of-the-way 
girl, whom everybody wondered at. Nothing 
ike her startling alertness of motion, her per- 
fectly simple and unconscious abstraction of 
mind and manners, her quick, keen, vivid percep- 
tions, and those wild visionary moods which 
were still so entirely sincere and girlish—the 
unrestrained imagination which people called 
romantic—were known within the horizon of 
Briarford. Her very name was a wonder; no 
one had ever heard it before, and Zaidee herself 
was half-ashamed and half-proud of the outland- 
ish syllables ; not much wonder that all the parish 
set her down as the oddest and least incompre- 
hensible of young ladies. Not a known relative 
in all the world had Zaidee out of the walls of the 
Grange. Her world and absolute boundary was 
this one family and their warm and kindly 
home. “Zaidee would néver do to go among 
strangers, her heart is so tender, her feelings so 
keen,” said lively little Mrs. Vivian, who has 
been so good to the desolate motherless child, 
whose loneliness touched her heart. Going 
among strangers is a horror and dismay which 
has never presented itself to the thoughts of 
Zaidee, who lives a very independent life much 
after her own pleasure, and has hitherto escaped 
many inflictions common to “ properly educated ” 
girls. Zaidee could not play you a bar of music 
or all Briarford. Zaidee’s shy voice durst not 
hear itself singing save in the most obscure re- 
cesses of her own private retirement. If Zaidee 
is able to dance at all at this famous ball, over 
which Sophy grows wild, the instruction has 
been acquired most involuntarily by the sheer ex- 
ercise of Sophy’s superior strength ; and though 
Margaret can produce extraordinary landscapes, 
and Elizabeth has a natural taste for pretty 
groups of flowers, and paints them very well, 
Zaidee, armed with a school-room rule and 
cramping her fingers horribly, has never yet suc- 
ceeded in making a tolt¢rable straight line in the 
manuscript book where she sometimes copies 
her favorite bits of verse. Even the very hand- 
writing of these extracts is no better than it 
should be—poor Zaidee cannot boast a single 
morsel of accomplishment. To run through a 
new book, every line of it, before a soberer read- 
er has got over the preface—to have a general 
knowledge of every volume in the library, bar- 
ring the facts contained in the same, and to be 
capable of any amount of reading however con- 
stant or long-continued—if these are tokens of 





intellectual aptitude, Zaidee Vivian has them all, 
but of ordinary education nothing more; and 
such is the strange, fanciful, abstracted girl, who 
taxes her wild imagination with vain efforts to 
think of something which shall please Philip on 
his one-and-twentieth birthday 


CHAPTER I1V.—ZAIDEE’S CHAMBER. 


Like the nests of quaint little drawers in an 
old bureau, up steps and down steps, and piercing 
into all manner of odd corners, are the bed- 
chambers of the Grange. True, there are a few 
solemn great ones, in the most sheltered end of 
the house, but these are kept for company and 
solemn occasions, and it is through a thickly- 
populated quarter, intersected with multitudinous 
narrow passages and morsels of stair, and quaint 
out-of-the-way windows, that, if you have any 
right to go there, you must seek the chamber of 
Zaidee. Still more like the internal arrange- 
ments of a bureau, with concave roofs and glim- 
mering oaken panels full of reflections from two 
or three cross lights, are these rooms in the 
interior—and not all the snowy draperies and 
pretty decorations, proper to the bower of young 
ladies, can make the apartments of even Eliza- 
beth and Margaret like anything but the little 
hiding-places, cosy and shining, which they are. 
Sophy’s room is a miracle of good order and 
tidiness ; for Sophy is the most active and brisk 
little woman in the world, with the truest Saxon 
horror of litter ; but opening out of Sophy’s room, 
a little elf-like cavern, with a small rounded 
window—a slender tall bed, extremely narrow 
and very long, a ghostly great old chair of faded 
velvet, richly embroidered, a single small shelf, 
hung against the wall, a square of ancient 
fringed carpet spread upon the floor and leaving 
a polished margin, a strange dark eldritch looking 
glass with transverse lines in it, which seem to 
blink and twinkle upon you, merry-eyed, with the 
truest satisfaction in those grotesque distortions 
they make of everything reflected by them—is 
the special retirement, study, and sleeping-cham- 
ber of Zaidee Vivian. 

The round window needs no curtains; for 
nothing but a bird on the wing could look in 
upon the maiden meditations of Zaidee in this 
far-away enclosure. Instead of pretty draperies, 
however,there shine between these thick stone mul- 
lions some fragments of old stained glass; nei- 
ther Zaidee nor any one else can interpret the 
mystic signs which fall in rich hues of red and 
purple upon the snowy coverlet and faded carpet 
when the sun shines into Zaidee’s room; nor 
could the wisest of antiquaries make much of 
these little patches of heraldry, features of grif- 
fins and plumes of party-colored eagles uncere- 
moniously wedded together. Though the Vicar 
might be somewhat shocked to know a mono- 
gram of Mary, or a chipped and disfigured cru- 
cifix, among these remnants of the ancient arts, 
such things do not disturb the mind of Zaidee 
Vivian. A hundred dreams of hers are woven 
about the vermilion and the azure of her panes 
of colored glass, but the wild significations which 
the fanciful girl assigns to them are as far as 
entire ignorance can be from the meaning that 
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they bear in fact—if fact or meaning have not 
evaporated from them many a year ago, as com- 
prehension and intelligence have assuredly done. 

Outside this turreted pinnacle is the stormiest 
pot in all the Grange ; and Zaidee, looking out 
through her uncolored panes, has such a world 
of shifting clouds to watch and ponder as never 
dreaming girl possessed before. If there is little 
either beautiful or grand in the scenery about, as 
is very certain, it is wonderful the perpetual 
chatm and interest of this great domain of sky. 
The wild freedom of so great a stretch of atmos- 
phere, the tumultuous masses of vapor tossing 
upon that clear and luminous arch above, and 
the perpetual turmoil of the winds, give charac- 
ter to everything here. These very ribs of rock 
in Briarford Hill, the dark color and solitary 
looks of the houses, each of them holding its 
garments about it, and standing firm, as if a sud- 
den gust ora moment of incaution might carry 
it away; the gnarled, defiant, and resisting trees, 
with their foliage always blown towards a point, 
like travellers caught in a storm; and those de- 
licious harbors of shelter under high overhanging 
banks or in deep lanes, where you can hear the 
wind rushing overhead while not a blade of grass 
is stirred below—all alike evidence the atmos- 
~ influences prevailing in this corner of 

nglish soil. And no one unacquainted with 
them can tell the peculiar delight of this wild, 
windy weather and exposed district, its flush of 
spirit, of resistance and exhilaration, or the in- 
terest of its ceaseless changes. Those fierce 


buffets of wind, those stormy flashes of rain 
those glimmering vicissitudes of light and shad- 
ow passing over the whole breadth of country 
like some giant's breath upon a fairy mirror—if 
mature looks her homeliest in this quarter, her 
struggling life and energy makes amends; and 
not the sweetest of landscapes could charm the 


wild imagination of Zaidee Vivian like this wind- 
swept level country—this great waste and wil- 
derness of cloudy firmament, and the low-lying, 
fierce, and warlike hill. 

The masonry of the Grange is wisely adapted 
to its climate; and however wild the tumult 
without, Mrs. Vivian has well ascertained that no 
fugitive draught can enter within to wither her 
home flowers, so that Zaidee’s treasures are in 
perfect safety here, established upon the low sili 
of the window, which forms a deep small round 
recess,and is lined with polished oak. These 
treasures are, first, the worn Bible which once 
belonged to Zaidee’s father—a homely well-used 
volume—written over in its fly-leaves with mys- 
terious Greek characters, which Zaidee many a 
day dreams over and would give the world to un- 
derstand ; and, in the second place, a small box 
bound with decayed gilding ‘and once rich in 
ornament, which Zaidee calls a casket. It has 
been some kind of jewel-case in its day, and now 
it contains the sole valuable in Zaidee Vivian's 
repositories—the strange little gold chain, just 
long enough to circle her throat, which her aunt 
says she must soon begin to wear now, a mark 
of her maturing age and coming womanhood. 
Nothing else lies within this treasured and sacred 
casket—too honorable a place for common trink- 
ets—nothing else except a book, or Zaidee’s 
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leaning arms as she bends over the same, ever 
shares with the casket and the Bible this polished 
window-sill; but Zuaidee, with a whole day’s 
work and a bit of an ancient hanging, has manu- 
factured for herself a cushion, which lies upon 
the floor immediately under the window, and on 
which it is Zaidee’s own use and wont to lie in 
all her stolen readings, half kneeling, half reclin- 
ing, with her book upon the window-ledge. 

It is here the morning light finds Zaidee 
Vivian kneeling in her simple girlish prayers, all 
unwitting of the red mark of the cross, broken 
and indistinct, which the early sunshine throws 
on her brow. ‘There is no cross, emblem of 
agony, of struggle and hope, and might that can- 
not die, in all the line of Zaidee’s life, or the 
prospect of Zaidee’s fortune. Humble enough 
these fortunes may come to be by-and-by, but, 
warm in the heart of so loving a Eeonball, the 
orphan knows no fear. Yet strangely it falls 
upon her young forehead morning and evening; 
strangely it reddens over her in the light of noon, 
and wanes into pearly color with the twilight 
The sign, of salvation—yes—the type of love in- 
vincible, and sacrifice divine—but no less the 
badge of all human self-denials and agonies, the 
— 4 of suffering and sorrow upon a mortal 
brow. 


This is Zaidee’s room—where there is not a 
curve or corner, not a line of panel, or a fold of 
curtain, which is not peopled with Zaidee’s fan- 
cies. However much of her may go down stairs 
into the family occupations or apartments,Zaidee's 
heart stays in this quaint little solitude—it is the 
scene of of visionary life. 





CHAPTER V .— ZAIDER’S FRIENDS. 


Perhaps the dearest intimate of Zaidee’s life is 
Sermo, Squire Percy’s favorite hound. Sermo 
has known more than one name in his day, and 
had no better an appellation in his youth than 
any other of his sporting race, a common hunts- 
man and no more. But growing age, which 
gave to Sermo his wise and reverend face, con- 
ferred upon him a more becoming name. “ Ne’er 
was such a dog, Squire.—I say ’tis as good as a 
sermon any day but to look at him,” said Squire 
Percy’s groom tg his master. Squire Percy was 
a pleasant man, and loved a jest,so he carried 
this saying to his household circle, where Eliza- 
beth, Margaret, and Philip were half-grown young- 
sters, and little Perey an imp of a boy. It was 
not quite certain which of this merry youthful 
party was the godfather or godmother of Ser- 
monicus, but it was sufficiently certain that, in 
the dignified flow of these longer syllables, the 
common name of Rover was lost from that day, 
and a double favorite henceforward was the 
patriarch of the kennel, whom all his youthful 
friends were calling all day long to acquaint him 
with his change of name. When the Squire died 
akindlier affection still came to poor Sermo; 
the drawing-room, where his very entry was an 
unwarranted and guilty intrusion of old, became 
free soil to the faithful retainer of the father dead. 
His mistress’s very footstool pillowed Sermo’s 
sententious face, and nobody could find anything 
in those grave decorcus manners of his to cal 
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for exclusion, after the softening sentiment of 
grief had given him admittance. The days of 
mourning for Squire Percy were over, and the 
household heart had sprung again into the re- 
turning lightsomeness of nature and youth, but 
the drawing-room was still free to Sermonicus, 
and still he sat with stately gravity by the side 
of his mistress, or looked up with his vigilant 
and serious eye from his rest by her footstool, 
holding in the very sanctuary of household au- 
thority an unreproved and dignified place. 

Bat of all his friends none were so close and 
loving as Zaidee, whose affection for her good 
uncle seemed all to have flowed in as an increase 
to the private tenderness which all her life she 
had cherished towards Sermo. Sermo’s stately 
pace of sobriety alone had ever been known to 
tempt Zaidee into quiet regularity of walking. 
Sermo stalked by Zaidee's side, through hal! and 

sage, and faced the blast with her, unwilling 
ut resigned, sniffing it resentfully with his dis- 
dainful nostril when Zaidee would go forth into a 
dusky twilight for the sole pleasure of feeling in 
her face the wild familiar wind. Sermo sat up- 
tight by Zaidee’s side when she brought an an- 
cient volume from the library, fixing upon it 
thoughtfully his wise unwinking eyes; but Ser- 
mo was a dog of discretion, and disliked the 
damp odor of new printing and uncut pages. 
When his young friend possessed herself of the 
contents of the library-box, which came at long 
periodical intervals from very London, to the 
admiration of all the country round, Sermo, with 
dignified contempt, withdrew himscif to Mrs. 
Vivian's footstool. So trifling a study as that of 
modern literature was beneath the attention of 
the solemn faculties of Sermonicus—it was al- 
most the only occupation which Zaidee pursued 
alone. 

The stout, common, every-day affection, which 
is your strongest texture for ccnstant wear, the 
house love which is not critical, nor thinks it has 
any call to criticise, which neither doubts the 
tenderness of others nor its own, was the com- 
mon family bond of this little company of kin- 
dred. Gratitude and helplessness gave it a great- 
er delicacy with Zaidee than with any of the 
others; but the girl was so warmly cherished, 
and so thoroughly received among them, that she 
scarcely did know in reality how much ground 
for gratitude she had. A most admiring and 
devoted younger sister to Philip, whom she 
thought the very type of manliness, and full of 
the tenderest enthusiasm for Elizabeth in her 
stately beauty and majestic simpleness, of re- 
spect for Margaret in her pensive moods, Zaidee 
loved Sophy very dearly too, and was provoked 
with reasonable good humor by Percy’s pranks, 
as sisters are wont to be by wicked brothers.— 
They were her own, every one of them, yet no- 
body in the Grange was Zaidee’s chosen and 
confidential friend. 

It was very hard, indeed, to find any properl 
qualified candidate for this office. It was muc 
the easiest plan to fill it with some imaginary 
Blanche or Certrude, pale, graceful, refined and 
sympathetic. Yet Zaidee kept her eyes open, 
prompt to discover any proper living representa- 
tive of her ideal friend. It was an astonishing 
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mental faculty in its way, Zaidee’s power of ob- 
servation. From under the covert of her book, 
and with a mind really occupied with that in 
the first instance, not a scrap of anything impor- 
tant or interesting in the conversation then in 
progress escaped Zaidee.» She read with all 
her might too. but she could not close up all 
the other channels of information—could not 
dull her quick senses, or deaden her natural apti- 
tude; and a very wonderful thing it was to 
Sophy to find how little of the news of the house- 
hold needed to be repeated to one who was 
never secn listening on its first discussion. “I 
am quite sure, if I cared about a book, I should 
never hear a word any one said,” was the won- 
dering remark of Sophy; “and I am sure l 
would never waste my time over a book I did 
not care about ; yet Zay knows what she reads, 
and knows what we are saying at the same mo 

ment. I can’t tell how she does it, for my part 

I can only do one thing at a time!” 

But, notwithstanding the wonder of Sophy, 
Zaidee continued to read and to hear, and still 
more strange, to see simultaneously. There was 
a tolerable amount of visitors at the Grange, con- 
sidering its lonely situation. Behind the hill, 
towards the richer side of the country, were 
various families of sufficient note to be on fami- 
liar terms with the Vivians. Nobody. much no- 
ticed Zaidee in her corner. Zaidee read on un- 
disturbed—unconsciously noticing everybody; 
but there was not a Gertrude nor a Blanche 
among all these Cheshire young ladies, nor a 
chance of one, so far as Zaidee could perceive. 

About this time it happened that the curate of 
Briarford married a wife—an event which, hum- 
ble as the individuals were, was by no means un- 
interesting to the ladies of the Grange. The 
reverend vicaress was fat, and scant of breath— 
scarcely to be calculated upon for the simplest 
tea drinking, and very much afraid of the steep 
road to the Grange; and Mr. Green, first ac- 
knowledged to be a very good young man, having 
turned out of late an extremely sensible one, 
universal consent declared his wife a person to 
be paid some attention to, and received on a 
neighborly footing, if that were possible. Every- 
body but Zaidee, whose opinion no one thought 
of asking, was dismayed to find Mr. Green’s 
wife turn out a very tall, very young lady, in fair 
ringlets and white muslin, lately out of the school- 
room, very pensive and sentimental; an cager 
borrower of novels, a fluent quoter of poetry, and 
most keen in the discussion of all the fabulous 
histories, and all the romantic personages she 
could hear of, far or near. Mrs. Vivian could 
not win her to that urgent oversight of the par- 
ish old women, which Mrs. Vivian thought ne- 
cessary: and nay os 2 could not tempt the lan- 
guishing young heroine to plead for holidays 
and indulgences, or to join in secret projects for 
the delight and astonishment of Briarford school. 
Mrs. Green did not happen to chime in harmo- 
niously with the peculiar tone of Margaret, the 
only one of the family of tastes similar to her 
own; so Mrs. Green was very generally given 
up in the Grange, with only the reservation 
in her favor that there surely must be some- 
thing good in her, or her sensible husband 
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would never have made such a choice; “but 
men,” said Mrs. Vivian, sententiously,—* men, 
it must be confessed, when women are concern- 
ed, are often such fools!” 

To the general astonishment, however, when 
everybody else relinquished her, Zaidee adopted 
Mrs. Green — Mrs. Green’s name was Angelina 
—most unfortunate of designations. Her poor 
good husband, who was only John, threw all the 
blame of all her weaknesses on this celestial 
name, and would have called her Sarah, with 
good will; but not so Zaidee Vivian. Then, Mrs. 
Green took the warmest interest in all romantic 
and imaginary persons, and could “say” any 
amount of verses; the said verses having so 
much effect, at least upon the reciter, as to bring 
moisture to her pale-blue eyes. With these con- 
spiring circumstances to recommend her, Zaidee 
received into her special favor the curate’s wife ; 
and though she had yet poured out but few of her 
own private musings into the willing ear of her 
confidante, and found an unaccountable difficulty 
in doing this, yet still her confidante, chosen and 
elected, Angelina was. Her being married was a 
drawback, certainly, and a still more annoying 
suspicion of her being silly had just darted across 
Zaidee’s mind; but Zaidee had an infinite deal 
of glamor in her girlish eyes, and could so easily 
exalt and idealize—it was the age of “ sweetness 
in the bud and glory in the flower” to Zaidee, 
and who was to profit by the “ vision splendid,” 
if it was not her selected friend ? 

Perhaps neither‘of the individuals would have 
felt particularly flattered by their close conjunc- 
tion ; yet it was nevertheless true that Sermo 
and Angelina, with an attendant retinue of select 
old women from amongst Aunt Vivian’s bead- 
roll — old women who could tell stories — were 
Zaidee’s most beloved friends. 


CHAPTER VI.—ELIZABETH. 


“Philip does not know what Col. Morton is to 
do here for some days, as my mother tells us ; 
neither do I, Lizzy ;— it must be something about 

ou.” 

“ Indeed, Percy, my mother has said nothing to 
me,” said the soft liquid voice of Elizabeth. 

“ And the Captain ? Does he say nothing ?” 
inquired Percy, with a little impatience. 

“Nothing, Percy.” A soft tranquil blush col- 
ored Elizabeth’s face — she was not discomposed 
in the slightest degree, but the pure blood came 
to her cheek in maidenly acknowledgment of her 
affianced bridegroom’s name. 

“T would not let them treat me like a child, 
Lizzy, if I were you!” 

“T can trust them,” said the sweet answering 
voice, in such tones as subdued the boyish im- 
patience of Percy. The youth turned away 
with a youth’s affectionate enthusiasm and a 
youth’s quick but no less affectionate anger. 
“My beautiful sister!” muttered Percy, “not 
one of them knows how good she is,— and we'll 
all ta our hands to it to throw Lizzy away !” 

ou would have thought the familiar abbrevi- 
ation sacrilege had you seen the queen-like figure 
so simple and yet so majestic, which, leaving the 
young brother in the little paved fore-court, 
which lay between the house and the moat, was 
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now re-entering the open door-way of the Grange; 
for few who looked upon her lofty beauty could 
realize the character of Elizabeth Vivian, so full 
of sweet uncgnscious humility and child-like 
simpleness. This perfect unpretending and even 
unintellectual simplicity of hers, made her, by 
some strange magic, half sublime. Straightfor- 
ward, and sincere, and innocent, Elizabeth made 
no investigations into the unknown, but stood on 
the clear ground of things obvious and actual, 
and on the daylight level of ordinary soberness 
and truth. She was not clever; perhaps this 
very fact helped her to the half-adoration with 
which her brothers regarded her —but foolish 
she could never be. 

Elizabeth read nothing but the Bible, which 
she loved to read, and sundry good books, which 
she did not love, but thought it right to study.— 
This was the whole extent of her attainments in 
literature, unless the household receipt-book, or 
the young lady volumes of patterns for “ fancy” 
work, could be numbered among the miscella- 
nies of literature. Two or three little feminine 
accomplishments she was exquisite in. She 
painted flowers with the sweetest natural grace 
and simplicity, arranged them with faultless 
taste, and did everything well which could be 
done with a needle. Besides these, there was no 
one fulfilled all the everyday household offices 
with so perfect a natural propriety. Elizabeth 
thought nothing beneath her, and dignified every- 
thing with that wonderful queenly grace of hers 
which everybody was aware of but herself—Her- 
self was aware of it with the slighest possible 
shade of annoyance. She laughed her low mnu- 
sical laugh, while she complained of being so 
tall, so solemn, incapable of those light, half in- 
visible movements by which her lively little 
mother kept all the household on the alert: but 
perhaps nothing did more contribute to the per- 
fectly supreme and undisputed tenderness with 
which all the house regarded Elizabeth—respect- 
ful, yet protecting—as the contrast between her 
perfect simplicity of humble mind and manners, 
and her imperial person—it gave her every ac- 
tion a singular charm. 

The guardian whom Squire Percy had associ- 
ated with their mother in the charge of the fam- 
ily interests, was an old friend of the house, an 
invalided Indian officer, rich and of good repute. 
Colonel Morton had a son only a few years older 
than Elizabeth Vivian, no great match, as every- 
body said, but a very suitable one. Bernard was 
clever, while Elizabeth was not, but for the rest, 
all the advantage was on the lady's side; and 
Elizabeth’s home admirers could not compre- 
hend what she, so beautiful as they all thought 
her, could find attractive in the very plain, dark 
man, mustached and sun-browned, whom their 
guardian presented to them, after many years’ 
absence, as “my son,” and all the retainers of 
the Morton family proudly hailed as Captain 
Bernard. True, he turned out a very agreeable 
man—well read, well bred, well informed. At 
first sight, these did not seem the qualities to se- 
cure the heart of Elizabeth ;—yet, whatever his 
means of wooing were, a successful wooer 
tain Bernard Morton proved to be. 

“ She who might have made the greatest match 
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of any young lady in the county ; she who only 
needed to be seen!” cried the indignant Mrs. 
Blundell, Elizabeth’s aunt. Elizabeth smiled 
and blushed and shook her head, but made no 
other answer. If anything did ever dismay the 
composed and tranquil spirit of Elizabeth Vivian, 
it was this “being seen.” Admiration ruffled 
her calm, unless it was household admiration, 
which she liked well enough, setting it all down 
to the score of love and kindness ; but to be seen! 
to be looked at like a picture or a statue !—almost 
Elizabeth was angry ; and with a sweeter con- 
tent she turned to the dark face of Bernard 
Morton, to the unassuming lot she had chosen, 
and the womanly life of home. . 

At the same time it was just possible that 
there might be a little truth at the bottom of 
Percy’s boyish impatience and jealousy for his 
sister. She who made no exactions, perhaps, 
did not fare quite so well as if she had been 
more self-asserting. It was possible that her 
betrothed and his father calculated a little 
too much upon the easy acquiescence of Eliza- 
beth. A slight cloud of pain crossed her fore- 
head. “I should be sorry to think Bernard 
could feel so,” was the thought that passed 
through her mind :—and I tosay“I can trust 
them, and yet doubt like this.’ So Elizabeth 
set down the momentary pang as a fault of her 
own—much the most satisfactory plan of getting 


and came down to breakfast, after half an hour’s 
retirement, with her most tranquil looks and 
most composed heart. 
But Elizabeth was doomed to some agitation 
that morning. On the breakfast-table lay a let- 
ter from Bernard, urgently begging for the ap- 
pointment of their marriage-day. ‘This had been 
often postponed already, and the bridegroom 
was impatient. Why not have it when Philip 
came of age? Why not take advantage of one 
joyful opportunity to make another? Surely 
they had known each other sufficiently long to 
obviate all scruples? Why not yield this point 
to him ?—and Captain Bernard urged his long 
affection, his impatient patience, his general pro- 
found submission to her wishes in all matters 
hitherto. “I did not know, really, I had had 
my own way so often,” said Elizabeth, puzzled, 
but undoubting, as by-and-by she discussed this 
matter with her mother. “It must be one time 
or another, my love,” was Mrs. Vivian’s re- 
sponse; “and I don’t see what good it is putting 
off the day ;—you had better give way!” 
So Elizabeth, with her usual gentleness, drop- 
ed the discussion. She did give way as was 
~ wont; and it became known in the household 
that Philip’s coming of age and Elizabeth’s mar- 
riage should take place within the same eventfal 
week. A whole lifetime of excitement and fes- 
tivity, as Sophy thought, crowded within the 





rid of it—a plan which she constantly adopted— 


little range of one seven days. 





Astatic Socrety.—Dec. 16.—Professor Wil- 
son, director, introduced to the meeting a Hindu 
newspaper, called the Sudhdkar, published at 
Benares. He observed that among the many 

eriodicals, in native languages, which issue 
rom the press of India, and disseminate much 
useful knowledge as well as news, the paper be- 
fore the meeting contained matter of a higher 
character than what is usually found in such 
journals, and was especially remarkable for an 
article by a learned Hindu, on an ancient stone 

illar recently brought from Ghizipur by Major 

ittoe, and erected in front of the new college 
at Benares. Up to the present time the Hindus 
have been completely regardless of the antiqui- 
ties of their country, and it has been left to the 
scholars of Europe to make known and explain 
her monuments. The pillar in question has a 
short inscription upon it. in ancient characters, 
which a pundit, by name Hiranaud, has decipher- 
ed and translated into Hindi. The translation, 
with a facsimile of the inscription, is printed in 
the newspaper: and there are appended some 
critical remarks of the editor upon the antiquity 
which the decipherer assigns to it. Misled b 
the names mentioned in the inscription, the deci- 

herer carries it as far back as the era of the 

‘andu princes; but, as the editor properly re- 
marks, the forms of the letters afford conclusive 
evidence that the inscription is not more than 
2000 years old. The fact of a Hindu having de- 
voted his attention to such an investigation is 


evidence of awakening interest among the na- 
tives of India in the history and antiquities of 
their country ; while its publication in a periodi- 
cal journal shows that the interest in such inqui- 
ries is not confined to a learned few, but is 
thought worthy of the attention of the whole read- 
ing class. This newspaper also contained some 
intelligence of the war with Russia, and was ac- 
companied by an accurate, though roughly exe- 
cuted Hindu map of the Baltic. 





A GOOD WIFE. 


A modest, chaste, and an obedient wife, 
Lifts her poor husband to a knightly throne: 
What though the livelong day with toils be rife, 
The solace of his cares at night’s his own. 
If she be modest and her words be kind, 
Mark not her beauty, or her want of grace; 
The fairest woman, if deformed in mind, 
Will in thy heart’s affections find no place: 
Dazzling as Eden’s beauties to the eye, 
In outward form : foul is her face within. 
Better in dungeon, bound with chains, to lie, 
Than mark at home a wife of frowning mien. 
Better bare feet than pinching shoes. The woes 
Of travel are less hard than broils at home. 
Contentment’s door upon that mansion close, 
Whence wrangling woman’s high-pitched voices 





come. 
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THE NEW BANK-OF-ENGLAND NOTE. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Society of Arts, 
held on Wednesday evening, a paper was read b 
Mr. Alfred Smee, ¥. k. 8., “ Ure the Bank-of- 
England Note, and the Substitution of Surface- 
Printing from Electrotype, for the ordinary Plate 
Printing.” Mr. Smee stated that the authorities 
of the Bank had determined to modify and im- 
prove the bank Note ; and that, under the direc- 
tion of the late governor, Mr. Hankey, a new 
form of Bank-of-England note had been designed. 
In the new Note, great improvements have been 
made in the paper on which the Note is printed ; 
and, by the employment of Smith & Brewer’s pa- 
tent. the water-mark has been carried to greater 

rfection than heretofore. For the first time the 
etters and figures of the denomination are shaded, 
which produces considerable artistic effect, and 
greatly increases the difficulty of forgery. Many 
curious details were afforded of the extreme care 
taken to protect the public by preventing a single 
sheet of paper from being possibly abstracted, 
from the ieteation of the pulp at the Bank-paper 
mills, by Mr. Portal, to the final destruction of the 
Notes. 

A new Britannia has been devised by Mr. 
M'Clise, and engraved by Robinson, to be used in 
the place of the former vignette; and the writing 
on the new Note is rendered :— “I promise to 
pay to bearer on demand,” instead of: “I prom- 
ise to pay to Matthew Marshall or bearer,” as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Smee stated that he had proposed to the 
Bank a system whereby surface-printing from 
electrotype should be substituted for the plate- 
printing ; and that with Mr. Hensman and Mr.Coe 
they had succeeded in bringing typography into 
successful operation for all the numerous forms of 
Notes and Cheques required. For this purpose 
the Britannia had been cut in steel by Mr. Thomp- 
son, and the letters had been produced in the best 
possible state of excellence by Mr. Skirving. The 
originals are never employed for printing, but are 
simply used as mould-makers, from which electro- 
casts are taken, by the use of the ordinary Smee’s 
battery and precipitating trough. The electro- 
metallurgic processes, as used in the Bank, were 
minutely described, together with several new 

oints in connection therewith. The Bank- 

otes, by this system, are printed at a steam- 
press, constructed by Napier, and no less than 
3,000 Notes are printed per hour. 

The author called attention to the theory of 
the inimitability. He stated that the system pur- 
sued by the bank was so perfect that no forged 
note had ever escaped eventual detection. By 
the new system, the most perfect identity would 
be insured, and thus traders had only to pay at- 
tention to the quality of the paper, and the cha- 
racter of design to protect themselves. The au- 
thor stated that great importance was attached 
to identity, but further he considered, that the 
doctrine of inimitability should be classed with 
the fanciful dreams of the philosopher's stone, 
and elixir of life of a by-gone age. 

The public were particularly recommended in- 
variably to take down the letter and number 
of every note which came into their posses- 
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sion, as this short memorandum will suffice at 
— to obtain every particular connected 
with it. 

The pepe was illustrated throughout by the 
means by which Mr. Smee’s system has been 
carried out, as well as by specimens of the dif- 
ferent parts of the processes required, and speci- 
mens of various denominations of bank notes 
were, by the kindness of Mr. Hubbard, the Gov- 
ernor of the bank, exhibited to the Society. 

After the reading of the paper by Mr. Smee, 
the Secretary stated that he had received from 
Mr. W. Stones some “ Observations on the 
means available for securing bank notes, cheques, 
and similar important documents against counter- 
feit and alteration.” This gentleman considered 
that protection was to be sought in the accumu- 
lation of checks to forgery, rather than in the 
superiority of any one particular form of secu- 


rity. 

Hie reviewed some of the means more or less 
available for obtaining the desired security, treat- 
ing of them under the following heads : peculi- 
arities in the pulp or manufacture of the paper; 
chemical preparations introduced at the time of 
manufacture or subsequently ; water marks or 
devices introduced for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing any given paper from all others; the style 
and subject of the engravings; and the inks 
in the printing. 

In a communication to the Secretary from 
Councillor Auer, director of the imperial print 
ing office at Vienna, it is stated that they en- 
deavor to prevent the possibility of the forge 
of bank notes by adopting a combination o 
processes, including the nature printing process, 
each opposed to the other in its manner of print 
ing—Literary Gazette. 





NEW BOOKS. 


We have received the following new booke 
from the publishers :— 

Hore Lyrice and Divine Songs. By Isaac Watts 
with a Memoir by Rolyrt Southey. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. With a Life. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of S. T. Cole- 


ridge. With a Memoir. 83 vols. 

(Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. have just issued, 
as parts of their Complete Collection of the Brit- 
ish Poets, the five volumes above enumerated. 
Of the outward shape of this Collection — by 
which we mean the size of the Volumes, the 
quality of the Paper, the size of the Type, the 
beauty of the Press-work, and the suitable neat- 
ness of the Binding —we have fully expressed 
our earnest praise on the appearance, from time 
to time, of the former Volumes. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that the Editor has well performed 
his part, and that the Collection will be one of tae 
most creditable that has ever issued from the 
American Press. It suffers no disadvantage on 
comparison with the best English Editions. We 
should be happy to qualify ourself, by a careful 
reading of every page, for a judgment from 
knowledge of our own. But our readers keep us 
too busy with the works of the day.”] 





